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A HALT IN THE DESERT. 


By H. F. HUNTINGTON. 


OR seven deadly monoto- 
nous years Jeremy Downs 
had guided the dusty stage 
coach across the sixty-odd 
miles of arid desolation 
that stretches between 
Phoenix and Buckeye, Ari- 
He was a spare, sallow complex- 
ioned man whose dry, parched face tal- 
lied exactly with his dusty environments, 
and there was absolutely nothing in his 
manner or appearance to attract the in- 
terest of strangers, much less that of 
the beautiful young woman who came 
out to meet the stage one cloudless Au- 
gust morning. 

“T wish to go to Buckeye,” she an- 
nounced in a brisk, business-like voice 
which nevertheless carried an underly- 
ing note of sweetness that struck pleas- 
antly across Jeremy’s inner conscious- 
ness ; whereupon he drew rein before the 
hotel steps and shoved his mail bags out 
of the seat beside him. As he helped his 
passenger aboard he became dimly aware 
of some impending adventure, for no one 
so bright and sweet and winsome had 
ever crossed his stark path before—not 
even in the heyday of his youth. Pass- 
engers for Buckeye were rare enough 
and always of the same hard-handed, 
grim-featured, cattle-buying sort. 

“Got any kin at Buckeye?” he asked, 
as he urged his team into a slow trot. 

“ec No.” 





zona. 












“ Ladies don’t often go down that way 
alone,” he observed succinctly. ‘‘ That’s 
what made me ask.” 

“T have business to transact,” the girl 
informed him in matter-of-fact tones. 

“Oh! you have!” Jeremy took his pipe 
from a fold of the canvas canopy and as 
he leaned back to light it he looked his 
companion over speculatively. What he 
saw pleased him exceedingly. She. was 
tall and straight with good breadth of 
shoulder and well poised head, and her 
face had the delicate rosiness so dear to 
eyes accustomed to the parched complex- 
ions of sun-scorched, wind-blown Ari- 
zona. 

“T reckon you've got friends down 
there?” Jeremy ventured tentatively. 

“ Not even acquaintances,” the girl an- 
swered. ‘‘ Do you happen to know any- 
one there by the name of Burkhart— 
Mr. W. T. Burkhart?” 

“ Red-headed feller with one leg short- 
er’n the other?” 

“T don’t know about that. I have 
never seen him, but I was teld that he 
lives at Buckeye.” 

“So he does. Runs a ranch down 
there. Yes, I know Bill.. So you’ve got 
business with him, have you? He ain’t 
much of a ladies’ man, Bill ain’t,” said 
Jeremy Downs with a short, dry laugh; 
whereupon the girl’s cheeks flamed crim- 
son and a splendid light flashed across 
her eyes, leaving them dark and sombre. 
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By these tokens Jeremy knew dimly that 
he had said something amiss: just what, 
he could not determine, but he hastened 
to right himself after a fashion. 

“ Bill’s all right, though,” he added 
warmly. “ There certainly ain’t a freer- 
hearted man in Arizona than Bill Burk- 
hart when you come right down to 
rough-an’-ready goodness.” 

“My business with him is simply to 
pay off a debt,” the girl explained after 
a slight pause. “Four years ago my 
brother met Mr. Burkhart at Bisbee, 
where I believe they had some business 
affiliations. Something happened—just 
what the trouble was I never knew—and 
my brother was arrested on suspicion. 
Mr. Burkhart got him released on a 
three-hundred-dollar bond, but my 
brother felt so nervous over the affair 
that he left the place immediately, fully 
intending to repay the loan at once. For 
some reason he failed to obtain the money 
just then and in the meanwhile Mr. 
Burkhart left Bisbee. I didn’t know 
anything about the matter until Rex fell 
ill with the typhoid fever, when he told 
me about the debt; but his illness and 
death put everything else out of my head 
for a time and when I remembered the 
debt afterward I was unable to trace Mr. 
Burkhart. I kept trying to find him but 
failed until about a month ago, when I 
ran across his name in the list of in- 
jured victims of the Yuma wreck. I 
wrote at once to Yuma, only to be told 
that Mr. Burkhart had gone to Phcenix. 
Finally I traced him to Buckeye, where 
I hope to find him this afternoon.” 

“ An’ you come all the way from Silver 
City jest to pay off your brother’s old 
debt? Well, that’s what J call square. 
T’ll bet Bill’ll be s’prised to git that money 
back, though he ain’t a-needin’ it speshul. 
Bill’s pretty well fixed fur a single man.” 

As he spoke they passed the green 
fringe that marks the irrigation limits of 
the Pheenix settlement and the stage 
rolled out upon a vast grey blanket of 
sand. Before them stretched the great 
Salt Valley Desert—a soundless, shad- 
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owless desolation of sand and heat and 
thirst ; above them hung a huge inverted 
cauldron of molten, burnished blue. Jer- 
emy flecked his rawhide whip toward a 
forlorn brown shack at the curve of the 
last canal. 

“ That’s the last house you'll see till we 
git to Buckeye—fifty-odd miles from 
here,” said he briefly. 

The girl shaded her eyes and looked 
toward the far horizon whose burning 
rim melted in a sea of gleaming sand. 
“How unspeakably lonely!” she mur- 
mured. 

It had grown very hot. The sun, burn- 
ing its upward way across the molten 
heavens, poured its furnace-like heat full 
upon the crawling stage. The horses 
lagged dejectedly and little whirls of 
sweltering wind stirred up choking al- 
kali dust that envenomed every breath 
of air to the helpless travelers. Jeremy, 
used to the heat and desolation of that 
pitiless clime, smoked in grim resigna- 
tion, while Rose Ferrers suffered in si- 
lence and continued to stare through the 
quivering heat wall that enveloped her on 
every side. 

“What is that dark spot yonder?” 
she asked presently, pointing toward a 
slate-colored blot in the yellow wilder- 
ness. 

“That,” said Jeremy drily, “is the 
pumpin’ station the Gov’ment put up nine 
years ago. It’s the only well in this des- 
ert. Cattlemen stops there to water their 
stock on the way from Gila Bend to 
Phoenix. The widder woman that tends 
the well has lived there ever since ’twas 
dug.” 

“ Not alone, surely?” 

“Yep. There ain’t another soul within 
twenty miles ary way. I reckon she 
aims to stay on there till she dies, which 
won't be so very long, judgin’ by what 
the cattlemen tell. Sinkin’ spells they 


call what ails her. They’ve been at her 
to quit an’ go to the Old Folks’ Home, 
but she won’t hear to it. She’s waitin’ 
fur her son that’s dead to come back 
home. A little off her base, you see. 

















Her’n her son come to Arizona ten years 
ago jest about the time o’ the Hakahala 
gold find that turned so many heads. You 
reclect about it? A gang o’ paupers 
blundered acrost the richest gold claim 
in Arizona jest by rough luck, while 
they was crossin’ the lower end o’ this 
very desert. I reckon young Beck 
thought he could do the same, ’cause he 
started right out prospectin’ by himself. 
Seems no one hadn’t warned him about 
the desert air. You look sharp at that 
well an’ tell me how fur off you think 
it is.” 

“ About three miles, I should judge.” 

“It’s every foot o’ fifteen. That’s the 
way all Eastern folks gits fooled out 
here cause they don’t realize how near 
this dry, clear air brings things. Beck 
got turned around an’ wandered off an’ 
died o’ thirst. They found his bones 
tother side o’ yonder range, where the 
cayotes had picked ’em dry. It plum lo- 
coed the old woman. When she come 
to after they’d found him she just 
wouldn’t believe he was dead, even 
though she seen his bones buried right 
back o’ the shack she lives in. She said 
her son hed gone way off som’ers to 
make his fortune an’ would come back 
sure. She ain’t demented in no other 
way, though. Pity about her, ain’t it?” 

The girl’s quick exclamation of pity 
made Jeremy turn and look sharply at 
her beautiful, sympathetic face. “I 
guess you ain’t used to trouble o’ any 
sort?” he observed drily. 

“T don’t think I ever heard a more 
pathetic story,” said she with a hint of 
tears in her low voice. “ How terribly 
lonely she must be! ” 

“She don’t see a woman body onct in 
a year, if she does then,” Jeremy an- 
swered with grim emphasis. “ All that 


stops at the well is cattlemen, ’cept when 
some traveler strays down that way. 
which is mighty seldom.” 

“How far did you say the house is 
from this trail?” 

“Seven miles from the nearest crossin’ 
yonder.” 
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For a long while Rose did not speak ; 
then, as the dull blot on the horizon 
widened and took definite shape, she 
leaned forward and touched Jeremy’s 
dusty sleeve. “ Couldn’t you drive over 
there and let me stop for a few mo- 
ments?” she asked. 

Jeremy’s rusty hands tightened their 
slack hold of the reins and he straight- 
ened up alertly, fully alive to the situa- 
tion. “ Why, it’s all of fourteen miles 
out o’ my way!” he exclaimed reproach- 
fully. “It would take two good hours 
to do it an’ that would throw me late at 
Buckeye. I’ve driv this stage for seven 
years an’ ain’t never been half a hour late. 
No, siree! I can’t do it. Gitdap there, 
boys!” 

“Then I think I'll walk over,” was 
Rose’s quiet retort. 

“You walk!—Well, I guess you'll 
change your mind about two minutes 
after you git started. Why, that sand’s 
hot as fire. You couldn’t do it, you not 
bein’ used to desert travel.” 

“Oh! yes, I can! I’m as strong as an 
ox. Just imagine how you would feel if 
you had lived alone for years and years 
and some one should visit you even for 
an hour!” 

“QO! she’d be terrible pleased to see 
you—there ain’t no doubt about that,” 
Jeremy agreed; “but it can’t be done. 
I tell you fourteen miles means some- 
thing in sand like this!” 

Rose looked once more toward the 
well in the wilderness, then at Jeremy, 
who watched her covertly out of the tail 
of his eye. “If you would be good 
enough to see Mr. Burkhart for me I 
should not need to go to Buckeye at all,” 
she explained in a half pleading voice, 
“and then I should have time to walk 
over and see the old woman in the mean- 
time.” 

“‘Wouldn’t you be scared to stay over 
night with her?” Jeremy broke in sur- 
prisedly. 

“ Afraid of a lonely old woman?” 
Rose chided. “ Of course not!” 

“Most city girls scars at less’n that.” 
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“Will you please see Mr. Burkhart 
for me?” 

“QO! I'll tend to that all right enough 
—but one thing I won't do, an’ that is 
let you walk through this scorchin’ heat 
to the well. If you must go, I'll take 
you, even if it does throw me late fur 
the fust time since I’ve had the job. 
When wimmen sets their minds to any- 
thing, thar ain't much uSe’n tryin’ to 
turn ’em,” said Jeremy whimsically. 
“ Might as well go right over, I s’pose.” 

At first sight the little “ dobe ” hut be- 
side the well looked like a mud hillock 
with a raw, brown gap in the centre, but 
upon nearer view it took the stark out- 
lines of a prairie cabin with drifts of pal- 
lid green sand vine across the open door, 
and in that doorway stood a woman, lit- 
tle and thin and bowed, with a face of 
such pathetic wistfulness that the girl 
in the stage felt her heart suddenly flood 
with tears. 

“ How-you-come-on, Mis’ Beck?” 
called Jeremy with dry cheerfulness, as 
he drew rein and clambered down to 
help his passenger alight. “I’ve brung 
you a visitor. This young lady’s about 
give out, not bein’ used to desert travel, 
so I thought I'd leave her here to rest up. 
Can you keep her over night? I'll stop 
by fur her as I go to Phoenix tomorrer.” 

The fixed sadness of the little old face 
dissolved under the sudden radiance that 
illumined it when the realization of her 
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great good fortune broke upon her. 
“Why, my sakes! yes! I'd be so 
pleased!” she cried  tremblingly. 


“Course I can keep her—that is, if she 
can make out with what little comfort 
I’ve got to offer her. Come right in 
outen the sun, do! What did you say 
your name was? I ain’t seen a lady since 
the Peterses stopped here on their way to 
Phoenix five years ago.” 

Rose Jeremy drive away 
through the quivering heat without a 
qualm, while her hostess made fluttering 
preparations for dinner. Now and then 
the old woman paused and pressed her 
gnarled hands over her breast, breath- 
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ing hard meanwhile as from some vio- 
lent exertion, but to all Rose’s inquiries 
she answered cheerily, “ Tain’t nothin’ 
but a shortness o’ breath. It always did 
take me that way when I got sorter flut- 
tered.” 

Rose, who had never in all her shel- 
tered life dreamed that such utter lone- 
liness could befall a human soul, did her 
loving best to make the fleeting hours 
seem sweet to her humble companion and 
she succeeded far beyond her dearest 
hopes, for she who was accustomed to 
sorrow’s bitter desolation absorbed her 
bright presence and speech and smiles 
as a parched, thirsty wayfarer drinks of 
a cooling spring. She waited on Rose 
with pride and reverence that dimmed 
the girl’s sunny eyes more than once. 

“T reckon you've traveled a heap?” 
said the old woman presently, when the 
meal was finished and they sat together 
on the doorstep facing the clump of ver- 
dure which circled the well. 

“Yes,” Rose answered. “I 
traveled through many lands.” 

“Was you ever in California ?” 

“T wintered there last ‘year.” 

“You ain't never happened to come 
acrost any one by the name o’ Beck, have 
you ?—Jasper Beck, that is.” 

Rose appeared to think deeply for 
some seconds ; then her eyes lighted with 
recollection. “I certainly seem to have 
heard that name,” she answered. “Is 
he a relative of yours?’ 

“He is my son,” said the mother in a 
voice of infinite tenderness. 

“Your son!” 


have 





Rose shaded her eyes 
as if the glare hurt them while she 
waited for the inevitable story. 

“Yes, my son that went off to make 
his fortune almost ten years ago. Folks 
here thinks he’s dead but I know better. 
They brung me the bones of a dead man 
an’ buried ’em here, sayin’ they was my 
boy’s, but they warn’t. Don’t you s’pose 
a mother would know her own child’s 
bones even?” 


she asked passionately. 
“The very rags that clung to that poor 
skeleton was strange to me, but I let 
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’em bury the lad here, an’ I’ve tended 
his grave all these years fer the sake o’ 
some woman that lost him. But it warn’t 
my boy they brought me! O! no, no! 
Don’t you believe the good Lord would 
let me feel that my prayers warn’t needed 
if Jasper was dead?” 

“T do,” said Rose in a very low voice. 

“T ain’t never felt that way fer a min- 
ute since he went off, even when I’ve 
been most down-hearted. I know good 
an’ well that the Lord will send him back 
to me in his own good time. Jasper al- 
ways was terrible ambitious. Like as 
not he’s jest waitin’ till he gits together 
a real big sum o’ money, so’s to s’prise 
me.” 

“You have heard from him?” Rose 
murmured interrogatively, still waiting 
for her clue. 

“No’m, I ain’t. Jasper always was a 
poor hand to write,” the mother answered 
in loving defence of that long silence, 
“but that don’t prove nothin’. Sometime 
he'll come back to his mother an’ explain 
away everything. That’s why I don’t 
ever leave this house even fer a day, 
‘cause I’m afraid he might come back 
an’ find me gone. I jest couldn’t bear 
the thought o’ that. An’ you think you’ve 
heard tell o’ him, don’t you?” she asked 
in a quick change of voice. 

“The name sounds very familiar. 
What sort of a looking man was your 
son?” 

“ As big an’ fine lookin’ as you could 
wish to see. He had brown eyes an’ 
right fair hair an’ a scar over his right 
eye that always turned deep red when 
he got het up. I’ve got his picture in 
the Bible. "*Twas tuk jest fore we left 
lowy an’ it favors him p’int blank, all 
except the scar which don’t show in the 
picture.” 

Rose studied the pictured face with 
unswerving intentness while her heart 
framed a poignant little prayer that in- 
stantly reflected courage upon her wav- 
ering conscience, and in that illuminating 
moment she received grace to share the 
mother’s great hope. When she voiced 
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her transfiguring lie it was with the 


strong, sweet confidence of inspired 
faith. “I recognize him now, even with- 
out the scar,” she murmured. “It was 
down in Central America that I saw him. 
He was — ” 

“ You’ve—seen—him!”’ the 
cried in breathless excitation. 

Rose nodded and bowed her bright 
head low over the little picture, for her 
presence seemed curiously to profane the 
sacredness of that still, crowded hour. 
For a long space there was no sound in 
the stark little room save the sharp, 
steady beat of her own heart; then a soft 
little thud on the floor made her lift her 
head quickly. The mother had fallen 
to her knees on the sanded floor and 
with hands clasping each other over the 
chair-back was sending to Heaven the 
mute ecstasy for which human speech is 
too dull and inadequate a messenger. 
Tears chased each other down her fur- 
rowed cheeks, but the light of Heaven 
was in her radiant eyes and God himself 
seemed so near that the watching girl 
trembled with a strange sweet sense of 
reverence too deep for analysis; so she 
sat in silence, hardly breathing until the 
old form dissolved in a mist of tears. 

Presently a voice broke through the 
solemn stillness and a tremulous hand 
touched Rose’s arm. “ Tell me al/ about 
him,” the thin old tones pleaded. “ Did 
he talk about me? Did he say anything 
about coming home?” 

“Yes. He said his mother was wait- 
ing for him, he knew, and that he longed 
more than anything in the world to see 
her. That he had staved away so much 
longer than he intended to because he 
hated to return empty handed, and 
that — ” 

“Ain't that jest what I thought all 
along!” cried Jasper’s mother in a tu- 
mult of joy. “He always was terrible 
ambitious. When did you see him?” 


mother 


“Tt is a little over six months ago—in 
Central America, where he at last ob- 
tained steady work for a railroad com- 
pany with which he has risen from com- 
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mon workman to section boss. They 
made him promise to stay and oversee 
the work until it is finished, which will 
be within a year or eighteen months at 
the most.” 

“ A year, or even two! What’ll that 
be after waitin’ ten years? Why, the 
time’ll pass fore I know it! I must start 
right off an’ fix up, so’s to have the place 
lookin’ real purty when Jasper gits here. 
He always did love little fixin’s about 
the house. I’d oughter kept things up 
better’n I have, but I didn’t have much 
heart to do it before. Now everything 
will be different. Jasper’s comin’ 
home!” 

Jasper is coming home! That was all 
the thin, smiling, tremulous lips could 
say after that. It was Rose who laid 
the table and trimmed the tiny lamp and 
Rose who finally drew the covers over the 
faithful old heart when the desert chill 
crept out of the vast dark solitude be- 
fore she lay down to her own tranquil 
rest. When she awoke the next morn- 
ing her dreamy eyes found the old 
woman puttering ardently about the sun- 
baked yard where she laid off a garden 
patch with her broom handle, all the 
while murmuring to herself that it was 
high time to prepare for her boy’s re- 
turn. Rose abetted her putterings until 
Jeremy’s lusty call interrupted the labor 
of love; then the old woman left her task 
and followed her young guest to the 
sandy trail where the stage waited, still 
talking of Jasper’s home-coming. 

“Tl never, never forgit you,” said 
she as she pressed Rose’s soft palms be- 
tween her own trembling hands, “ an’ 
I’ll never cease to pray that God’ll send 
jest as much happiness into your life 
as you’ve brung into mine.” 

Rose kissed the glorified face in si- 
lence, thinking of the great hope which 
she had set before her. “If there is a 
God and he hates a lie, he will forgive 
my transgression because he sees just 
how it is with her,” she said in her heart. 

Jeremy greeted her cordially. “ Well, 
I done like you told me,” said he, as he 
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flecked his whip across the horses’ backs. 
“ Bill was enough s’prised to git that 
money. Said he never expected to see 
hide ner u.air of it. How’d you enjoy 
yourself with the old woman? Judgin’ 
by her looks, you must ’a’ had a pretty 
good time.” 

“TI don’t believe her son is dead,” 
Rose exclaimed irrelevantly, whereupon 
Jeremy transfixed her with a stare of 
incredulous surprise. 

“ Say! that old woman ain’t gone an’ 
locoed you, too, has she?” he cried. 
“ Why, they found the dead man’s bones 
an’ buried ’em right before her own 
eyes!” 

“Yes, I know they buried some poor 
body, but how did they know it was 
young Beck’s? She says even the shreds 
of clothing were not her boy’s.” 

“ Didn’t I tell you she was off her base 
on that subject? Why ain’t he ever come 
back if he didn’t die? Tell me that.” 

For answer Rose laid her hand on 
Jeremy’s dusty sleeve with a smile that 
made him draw a deep breath. “I am 
going to ask you to do something for 
me,” she said very gently. “I made 
Mrs. Beck believe that. I have seen her 
son—that he is alive and expects to 
come within two years. I am going to 
make every effort in the world to find 
him but even if I fail my story can’t 
harm the mother because she is too frail 
to outlast the two years. At least she 
will die happy in the hope of his return. 
I want you to keep my secret if the 
story should get out—will you?” 

Jeremy’s face underwent a curious 
change as he listened and something 
that she said or some tone of her voice 
struck a chord of memory that freed the 
long stifled emotions of his vanished 
youth—that brief effulgence that had 
long since succumbed to the triple blight 
of hardship and toil and loneliness. He 
could not have defined the illumination 
on pain of death, but he knew that he 
would never again thrill with so fine a 
passion as that which her pure touch 
evoked. 




















“ What a dummed good-hearted little 
woman you are, anyhow!” said he with 
a deep-drawn breath, whether of pain or 
pleasure he could not have said. “ Are 
they all like that where you come from?” 

“You will promise—won’t you?” 

“You bet I will!—lIf there’s anything 
else you want done fur her,” with a back- 
ward jerk of his dingy shoulder in the 
direction of the well, “ why, jest mention 
it right now.” 

“Ol! thank you! Could you, once in 
a while, go to see her, just to hearten 
her up a little, you know?” 

“Sure! I’ll go Sundays an’ holidays.” 

Again Rose smiled upon him and this 
time her hand closed over his with a 
firm little pressure that thrilled every 
fibre of his being. “ You are a good 
man, Jeremy,” said she, “and a gentle- 
man besides ”—which was the finest com- 
pliment that Jeremy Downs ever re- 


ceived. 
* * x * * * 


Rose went back to Silver City, where 
she straightway began a quest that ab- 
sorbed a large share of the fortune which 
had fallen upon her through the dark 
ways of gambling. Since the violent 
death of her law-breaking father she 
had vowed deeply and passionately to 
find some means of atonement before 
God for his dissolute profligacy, which 
should involve not only the spending of 
his ill-gotten gain but reflect upon some 
troubled soul a little of the human good- 
ness which he had wasted in riotous liv- 
ing. It was because of her father’s dis- 
honored name that she refused the best 
gift that life can offer a woman, in spite 
of her lover’s fervent avowal that noth- 
ing mattered to him but her love. “ Wait 
until I have achieved some atonement for 
the evils that shadow his name,” was 
her unshaken command. 

Presently every little mining camp 
west of the Rockies became familiar with 
the bright young face on the posters that 
offered a Thousand Dollars Reward for 
any authentic information concerning the 
whereabouts of one Jasper Beck. Let- 
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ters swarmed in from every corner of the 
Union promising much and _ fulfilling 
nothing. After Rose had sifted the 
wheat from the chaff she set out upon 
a systematic investigation of all feasible 
clues. There were evidently many men 
like Jasper Beck in the world, but Rose 
found them all lacking in good faith 
upon a face-to-face examination. Still 
she did not weary of her gigantic task, 
for she remembered the little old woman 
waiting in the wilderness for the boy who 
had not died but strayed. At last, when 
she had worn herself to a shadow, she 
stumbled across a clue that led her to 
the great Bisbee Mines, where a man 
lived who was big and strong and silent 
and who bore a small crescent-shaped 
scar over his right eye. He was fire- 
man in charge of one of the giant smelt- 
ers that drips livid gold like honey from 
a honeycomb, and he realized the grim 
importance of his task, but beyond that 
his mind never wandered. He would 
not be enticed from his post until the 
foreman ordered him to give heed to 
the lady’s errand; then he threw off his 
cap and approached sullenly, the scar on 
his forehead flaming blood red. 

Rose put out her hand with an uncer- 
tain smile. “How do you do, Jasper 
Beck,” said she. 

The man paled suddenly and the pu- 
pils of his eyes contracted and expanded 
spasmodically as if she had struck some 
vital spot in his brain. “I don’t know 
you,” he muttered in a shaken voice— 
“an’ my name ain’t that—it’s Smith.” 

“You haven’t as good a memory as 
I,” Rose told him quietly. As she spoke 
she took from her bosom a little rusty, 
old-fashioned leather-covered case which 
snapped open, revealing two pictures 
deeply set in a rim of ancient gilt. One 
was a woman’s smiling, contented face 
and the other was a half-length picture 
of a man in his prime—a stiff, strong, 
manly figure in torturing linen and 
broadcloth. As the fireman looked hard 


at the tender woman’s face his lips 
framed an inarticulate word. 
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“Mother!” breathed Rose. 

He repeated the word once, twice, 
thrice; then a fit of trembling seized his 
mighty frame and he fell, without call or 
cry, prone in the dust. 

Rose did not content herself with the 
single verdict of local skill, but procured 
a coterie of the ablest doctors to be had 
at any price and charged them to do their 
utmost in behalf of her patient. The 
composite verdict was in favor of an 
immediate operation but none of the sur- 
geons would commit themselves as to a 
Beck, they knew, would 
survive the shock of an operation, for 
he was without physical flaw, but it did 
not appear at all certain that any form 
of treatment could remedy the effects of 
that long agony of thirst and heat and 
madness that had clouded the 
man’s brain. 


successful issue. 


young 
He remembered nothing 
clearly except that some one had nursed 
him through a deadly fever a great 
while ago; after which he had worked 
and lived as other men. People called 
him Dan Smith. For the rest, he was 
or kindred or reminis- 
He was perfectly docile, real- 
izing dimly that Rose Ferrers held the 
thread of his destiny in her gentle hands ; 
so he submitted unquestioningly to the 
surgical operation which resulted even 
better than the surgeons had expected. 
The man’s brain had been clogged with 
particles of coagulated blood, produced 
by prolonged exposure to great heat and 
mental excitement. These they removed 
without difficulty and waited almost 
breathlessly for the first glimmerings of 
consciousness. It came with a flash 
when he opened his eyes and looked upon 
the tender, anxious facé of Rose Ferrers. 

“My mother lives out yonder in the 
Salt Valley Desert,” said he in a clear, 
perfectly rational voice. “I can’t just 
tell you the way but it’s.near the only 
well in the desert. She'll be worried if 


without home 
cences. 
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some one don’t tell her about me, you 
know.” 

“T am going to bring her to see you 
as soon as the doctors will permit you to 
talk to any one,” Rose answered quietly. 

“That’s good! She’s a great hand to 
worry if I stay a little longer’n she thinks 
[ ought to. I must a been gone a good 
while this time. I remember, now, that 
I got lost on the desert. Lord! how I 
suffered !—the thirst—the heat—and the 
running water that I couldn’t find!” 


“| think you may see your mother to- 





morrow,’ Rose went on steadily. 
“Why, certainly,” the young surgeon 
in charge broke in—‘ you're all right, 
Beck.” 
Jasper saw her from the window as she 
toiled up the long dusty incline to the 
boarding house 


parlor where he lay 


waiting. He waved his big brown hand 
and she waved back. That was all un- 
til they stood face to face after ten years 
of silence and despair and heartache. 


“Why, Mother!” 


out his 


he cried, reaching 


arms, “you are an old, oid 
woman!” 

* But, Jasper—O! my son! happiness'll 
make me young agin. 
thank thee for this!” 

Jasper was a man of few words. What 
he said while he held her to his heart no 
one else heard, for that brief outburst of 


Lord God, how I 


tenderness was for her alone who had 
waited in stark solitude all those weary 
years. And no one stayed to listen. Rose 
slipped away first; then the others went 
tueir several ways precipitately with tu- 
multuous hearts that warmed toward all 
mankind through that glimpse of Heaven 
in the old woman’s eyes. 

Rose made trembling haste to write 
two letters. The first was addressed to 
Mr. Jeremy Downs, Stagedriver of the 
Buckeye Route, and ran as follows: 


‘*DEAR FRIEND: 
as soon 


Please meet the Becks at 


Phenix as you receive the doctor’s 























le 


telegram to that effect. 
use the enclosed little check in the meantime 
for little comforts that would make the 
home-coming pleasanter? I am so very, very 


Can you find time to 
any 
grateful to you for all your kindnesses to 


Mrs. Beck. 
world. 


She is the happiest woman in the 


God bless you! ROSE FERRERS. ’’ 


A HALT IN THE DESERT. 
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certain God will not refuse to accept the 
atonement just as I have so often prayed 
that he would. John, dear, isn’t it sweet 
to think that great human happiness has 
come out of that wrecked, pitiful life at 


last?) Now that I am free to marry an 
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‘“*As the fireman looked hard at the tender pictured face, his lips framed an inarticulate word.”’ 





The other letter was addressed to a 
man in an obscure little Eastern town. 
“ Dearest,” it began in big, black, trem- 
bling letters, “it has all turned out im- 
measurably better than I dared to hope, 
for all poor Father’s sorry winnings have 
gone for a purpose so clean that I feel 


honest man, I will come to you, if you 
still want me. Do you? Of course the 
world will never know, but you and I 
will know and that is enough. 
leaving Arizona tonight. 


I am 
Meet me at 
Silver City on Thursday morning. 


** Rose.” 
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TANNING PELTS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


By HORACE KEPHART. 


In Two Parts.—Part II. 


HILE the methods 
used by regular fur- 
riers in tanning pelts 
with the fur on are 
complicated and be- 
yond the resources of 
men in the woods, at 
the same time very 
good results may be 
obtained by the sim- 
pler means described 
below. 

The best work is 
done with skins fresh 
from the animal. 
Cleanse all blood and 
dirt from the pelt by 
soaking it in running 
water from I to 4 
hours, depending 
upon temperature of 

water and quality of fur; or, if the skin- 

ning has been carefully done, the fur 
can be cleaned by sponging. Soaking 
is necessary to relax a dried skin. If 

a skin be immersed too long, the hair 

or fur will slip—particularly if the water 

be warm. Next thoroughly rub into the 
flesh side plenty of table salt. Double 
the skin fur side out, roll it up, and let 

it lie overnight. Then work it over a 

beam with the scraper, carefully remov- 

ing all flesh and fat. A greasy skin will 
not take the tan. Hot cornmeal, hot 
sand or sawdust will help to remove 
grease; but be particular not to get it 
on the fur, for it may be hard to remove. 

If benzine were to be had, the skin could 

be immersed in it for an hour and then 

dried. 


The pelt is now ready for tanning. 

















The easiest way to do this is to soak it 
at least 2 days in the tan liquor de- 
scribed in my article on Buckskin (1 
quart of salt boiled in a gallon of water, 
then 1 ounce of sulphuric acid added). 
If you prefer to keep the fur dry through 
the process, simply sponge the tan liquor 
on the flesh side from time to time, keep- 
ing it moistened thus for a couple of 
days; then rinse out the superfluous 
salt with clear water. Let the skin be- 
come partially dry and then work it over 
the edge of a plank or a tightly stretched 
rope, until the fibre is broken up. 

To stretch a dressed skin so that it will 
lie flat on the floor, moisten the flesh 
side with water, and, when it is relaxed, 
tack it fur side out on a board or the 
side of a building in a shady place. If 
the skin has hardened when dry again, 
work it once more over the plank. After 
a skin has thoroughly dried it may be 
worked down as thin and soft as desired 
by rubbing with a piece of sandpaper 
folded over a block of wood. 

To tan a pelt with alum, first cleanse it 
and rub salt into it, as described above. 
then rub into it a good sprinkling of 
powdered alum, but keep this out of the 
fur, for alum makes it hard to wash aft- 
erwards. Roll the skin up and let it lie 
at least 2 days—preferably longer; then 
place it in a stretcher and draw it tightly 
in every direction, so that there will be 
no wrinkles, but not tightly enough to 
make the fur thin. Smear the flesh side 
with a paste of flour, oatmeal and water 
and let it dry thoroughly in the shade; 
now work off the paste with a dull knife. 
Afterwards place the stretched skin in 
a damp place, until the superfluous salt 











comes out in beads of brine on the flesh 
side; wash: this off, or the skin will turn 
damp thereafter in moist weather; then 
dry the skin again thoroughly. After 
this wash and scour it with yellow soap 
and water, to which a little ammonia has 
been added (the water should be as hot 
as the hand can be borne in). Thor- 
oughly rinse all soap from the fur but 
let as little water get on it as possible. 
Give the pelt a hard shaking and hang 
it fur side out to dry. When it is about 
half dry, work it over the edge of a 
plank or a square bar of iron, to draw out 
and soften every part of the skin; then 
work it with a knife, finish off with sand- 
paper or pumice-stone and comb out 
the fur. 

In preparing a rug in which the ani- 
mal’s head is to be mounted—as, for ex- 
ample, a bear’s head with the mouth 
open—the skin of the head should not 
be tanned but merely salted. It is pos- 
sible to make a soft and pliable robe 
without tanning, after the Indian method, 
but it is hard work. The method em- 
ployed on buffalo robes has been de- 
scribed by Col. Dodge as follows: “ The 
skin of even the youngest and fattest 
cow is, in its natural condition, much 
too thick for use, being unwieldy and 
lacking pliability. This thickness must 
be reduced at least one-half and the skin 
at the same time made soft and pliable. 
When the stretched skin has become dry 
and hard from the action of the sun, 
the woman goes to work with a small 
implement shaped somewhat like a car- 
penter’s adze; it has a short handle of 
wood or elkhorn, tied on with rawhide, 
and is used with one hand [this was be- 
fore iron or steel scrapers were obtain- 
able]. With this tool the woman chips 
at the hardened skin, cutting off a thin 
shaving at every blow; the skill in the 
whole process consists in so directing and 
tempering the blows as to cut the skin, 
yet not cut too deep, and in finally ob- 
taining a uniform thickness and perfectly 
smooth and even inner surface. To ren- 
der the skin soft and pliable the chipping 
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is stopped every little while and the 
chipped surface smeared with brains of 
buffalo, which are thoroughly rubbed in 
with a smooth stone. When very great 
care and delicacy are required the skin 
is stretched vertically on a frame of 
poles. It is claimed that the chipping 
process can be much more perfectly per- 
formed on a skin stretched in this way 
than on one stretched on the uneven and 
unyielding ground, but the latter is used 
for all common robes, because it is the 
easiest. When the thinning and soften- 
ing process is completed, the robe is 
taken out of its frame, trimmed, and 
sometimes smoked. It is now ready for 
use. This is a long and tedious pro- 
cess and no one but an Indian would go 
through it.” Sometimes, after the 
fleshing of the hide was completed, a 
mixture of boiled brains, marrow 
grease and pounded roast liver was 
thickly spread on the flesh side and al- 
lowed to dry in; then the hide was 
rubbed with fat, dampened with warm 
water, rolled up and laid away for a day. 
After this the hide was slowly dried in 
the sun or very carefully before a fire, 
being frequently and thoroughly rubbed 
over a riata while drying. 

Furs that one intends to sell to a fur- 
rier should be stretched and dried with- 
out any preservative, not even salt, 

A snake’s skin is easily tanned, either 
with the tan liquor or with alum. All 
foreign matter is scraped from it; the 
skin is then resoaked and washed clean 
with soap and water. If a smooth board 
be procurable, the skin can be “squee- 
geed” to the planed surface and it will 
cling to the board naturally. A tack on 
each side every 8 or Io inches will keep 
it in place while drying. After 2 or 3 
days the skin can be removed, softened 
with oil, and rolled up until wanted. 

The Indian method of making and 
using glue may come in handy at times 
when one is far in the wilderness. The 
glue is made from the hoofs of deer or 
any other hoofed animals by boiling. A 
stick is then cut about 6 inches long and 
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as thick as one’s little finger; one end of 
this is dipped in the melted glue, which 
is allowed to harden; this process is 
then repeated until there is a consider- 
able bulb of glue on the end of the stick. 
To use it, the stick is dipped in hot wa- 
ter and then rubbed on the object to be 
glued. 

Horn is easily manipulated by soak- 
ing it in boiling water. The Western 
Indians used to make superior bows of 
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buffalo horns and from those of the - 


mountain sheep by leaving the horns in 
hot springs until they were perfectly 
malleable, then straightening them and 
cutting them into strips of suitable 
width. Two buffalo horns were pieced 
in the centre and riveted; then bound 
strongly at the splice with sinew. 

To make a horn cup: Select a large 
horn with a sharp bend in it; trim the 








HORN CUP. 





butt end smooth and even for the bot- 
tom of the cup; then, back from this, 
at a distance equal to the proposed height 
of the cup, saw through the greater part 
of the horn, as shown in the diagram, 
but leave enough of the top for a han- 
dle, the latter strip being about 6 inches 
long and 3% inch wide. Scrape the han- 
dle gradually down to % inch thickness 
at the end. Then soak the handle in a 
strong boiling solution of lime until it is 
soft, bend it backward around a stick 
and bind the end fast to base of handle 
at top, until it has cooled and hardened ; 
then fit a wooden bottom in it and tack 
and lute it in place. A powerful cement 
or lute for such purpose, as well as for 
mending broken vessels, is made by 
kneading with a stick a strong solution 
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of newly slaked lime into a doughlike 
mass with glue or blood or white of egg. 
3efore putting in the bottom, scrape and 
sandpaper the cup inside and out. Such 
a cup is light, it stands the hard knocks 
of travel better than a metal one and it 
is pleasanter to drink hot coffee from. 
It can be ornamented with scrimshaw 
carvings. 

Lime, by the way, can be made 
wherever there is limestone by a process 
similar to that of burning charcoal. If 
you want enough of it to mix mortar for 
a cabin chimney, inclose a circular space 
of 8 ft. diameter by a rude stone wall 
4 ft. high; cover the bottom of this en- 
closure with brush to facilitate kindling 
the kiln; then fill with alternate layers 
of dry hardwood and limestone broken 
into moderate sized pieces, piling the top 
into conical form. Light the pile and 
when it is well going cover the top with 
sods to make the calcination slow and 
regular. Keep it going for two days 
and nights. 

The following description of how to 
make a huntsman’s horn is condensed 
from one given some years ago by D. 
M. Morris. Select a cow’s horn 14 to 
16 inches long; 12 inches will do. With 
a limber stick determine how far the 
hollow extends and saw off the tip about 
an inch above that point. With a gimlet 
bore down to the hollow, taking care to 
hit it fairly. Ream out the hole from % 
to 5-16 inch diameter. Dress the horn 
down with a half-round file but do not 
scrape it. Be careful to get a fair and 
even surface. To avoid working the 
horn too thin, press with the thumb on 
doubtful places to see if there is any 
spring. Work down the neck as much 
as it will safely bear. A brass ferrule 
should now be fitted tightly around the 
neck to prevent the stem of the mouth- 
piece from splitting it. Now, to polish 
the horn: take a piece of sandpaper 2 or 
3 inches square and a little finer than the 
file in the palm of the right hand; then, 
grasping the horn with the left hand, 
twist it round and round fsom end to 
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end, occasionally rubbing it lengthwise. 
Continue this process with finer grades 
of sandpaper till the very finest has been 
used and complete the polishing with 
pumice or rotten-stone and water. Then 
get from any dealer in musical instru- 
ments an E flat or cornet mouthpiece, 
fit it perfectly, drive it in tightly and 
your horn is complete. Or take the 
small end of another horn or the piece 
sawed off and with a sharp and round- 
pointed pocket-knife work out a conical 
cavity at the large end and make a hole 
through the small end for the stem. 
Work off the outside, shaping it in the 
form of a cone whose sides are con- 
caved near the base and convexed to- 
ward the stem. This shape will look 
well and the top will be thick enough to 
rest easily against the lips. The hole 
should be about the size of a rye straw. 
The shape of the mouthpiece and the 
size of the hole—provided it be large 
enough—do not materially affect the 
horn. The stem of the mouthpiece 
should be 34 to 1 inch long. If shorter, 
the sound will be too harsh; if longer, 
too soft and not far-sounding. Long 
horns produce flat sounds, shorter ones 
sharp sounds. A good horn may be 
heard 3 to 3% miles. The best horns 
have a double curve (crooks in two di- 
rections), gradually tapering from butt 
to tip, highly colored, or with black or 
dark points. A part of the butt must 
always be removed, as it is thin and brit- 
tle. 

It is easy to make excellent gun oil 
from the fat of almost any animal. 
Never use a vegetable oil on a firearm— 
it is sure to gum. Rattlesnake oil has 
more body than almost any other animal 
oil; but that of woodchucks, squirrels, 
’coons, etc., is good. A fine oil can also 
be made from the fat of the ruffed 
grouse or from the marrow of a deer’s 
leg bones. Put the fat on a board and 
with a sharp knife cut it up fine; then 
put it out in the hot sunlight or warm it 
gently (do not let it get hot) before the 
fire; now force the oil through a strong 
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cloth bag by squeezing it. To clarify it 
so that it will never become viscid, put 
it in a bottle with a charge of shot or 
some shavings of lead and stand the bot- 
tle where the sun’s rays will strike it. 
A heavy deposit will fall. Repeat and 
you will then have an oil equal to that 
of watchmakers but with enough body 
to stay where it is put, rather than run- 
ning down into the chamber of the gun 
so as to leave unprotected spots in the 
barrel. A large squirrel will yield over 
an ounce of tried oil, a fat woodchuck 
nearly a pint and a bear several gallons 
—8 gallons of grease have been pro- 
cured from a big grizzly. 

Bear’s oil, by the way, is better than 
lard for shortening biscuit and for fry- 
ing, and, when mixed with sugar and 
spread on bread, is not a bad substitute 
for butter and syrup. It is rendered by 
cooking in a pot hung high over a slow 
fire, so as not to scorch the fat, which 
would give off an acrid smell and make 
the oil less bland. No salt is added; the 
oil will keep sweet without it, unless in 
very hot weather (when it should be 
kept in a cool room or in a spring or in 
a pot sunk in the earth). The Indians, 
who were very fond of bear’s grease, 
used to preserve it so that it would not 
turn rancid even when they were travel- 
ing in summer, by adding the inner bark 
of the slippery elm (1 drachm to a pound 
of grease), keeping them heated togeth- 
er for a few minutes and then straining 
off. They also used sassafras bark for 
the same purpose. Bear’s oil is superior 
to olive oil for the table and can be used 
with impunity by people whose stomachs 
will not endure pork fat. I happen to be 
rendering some bear’s grease at the time 
of this writing. The yield is a gallon of 
oil to 10 Ibs. of fat. 

Rattlesnake oil is regarded by the old- 
fashioned Pennsylvania Dutch as a spe- 
cific for rheumatism, ringworm, sties, 
sore eyes generally and even for hydro- 
phobia. A large, fat snake yields from 
2 to 2% ounces of oil. A piece of mus- 
lin is stretched over a glass jar and the 
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fat, which resembles that of a chicken, 
is spread on this. The hot summer sun 
renders it and the muslin strains it. The 
Dutch are reported to have a curious way 
of telling whether the snake has bitten 
itself and thereby poisoned its fat. They 
drop a little of the oil into a glass of 
milk. If the oil floats as a film on top 
it is good; but if it separates into small 
beads and the milk gathers in thick 
white flakes, as though soured, it is a 
sign that the snake bit itself. 

While I am on the subject of animal 
fats and oils, I may as well say some- 
thing about extemporized lights for a 
fixed camp that is far in the wilderness. 
A slush lamp is made by taking a tin 
can, half filling it with sand or earth, 
sticking in it a thin rod of pine or other 
inflammable wood, wrapping around this 
a strip of soft cotton cloth and filling the 
can with melted fat which contains no 
salt. Grease can be freed from salt by 
boiling it in water. This is a much bet- 
ter arrangement than to use a shallow 
dish or, as some have done, a mussel 
shell, and letting the end of the im- 
mersed wick project over one side, where 
it will drip grease. But such a light, al- 
though it was the best that many of our 
pioneers had in the olden days, is at best 
a smoky and stinking affair. The esti- 
mation in which it was held by those who 
had to use it may be judged from the 
fact that in English-speaking countries 
it has universally been known as a 
“slut,” except in the Klondyke, where 
they call it a “ bitch.” 

Wherever deer, elk or other animals 
whose fat is tallow are procurable, there 
is no excuse but laziness for such vile 
illumination. Very satisfactory candles 
can be made by the following process, 
which is called “dipping.” For wick- 
ing, use cotton cord loosely unwound, or 
dry shredded bark. Put your tallow in 
a kettle with some boiling water. One 
part of hog’s lard to three of tallow may 
improve the product. Scald and skim 
twice. Lay two poles sidewise and 
about a foot apart on supports, so that 
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they shall be about as high from the 
ground as the top of an ordinary chair; 
cut some sticks about 15 or 18 inches 
long for candle rods; twist your wick- 
ing one way, then double it; slip the 
loop over the candle rod and twist the 
other way, making a firm wick; put 
about 6 wicks on each rod, a couple of 
inches apart. Dip a row of wicks into 
the melted tallow, place the rod across 
the two long poles, and thus dip each 
row of wicks in turn. Each will have 
time to cool and harden ‘between the 
dips. If allowed to cool too fast they 
will crack, so work slowly. When the 
first dipping has hardened, repeat the 
process, and so on until the candles are 
of desired thickness. Replenish the tal- 
low as needed, taking it off the fire of 
course for each dip. This is the way 
our foremothers made candles before 
they got candle moulds. 

Soap can be made wherever there is 
wood and grease. A rough-and-ready 
way is to boil wood ashes from the 
campfire in a little water and allow 
them to settle, the clear liquid being 
decanted off; this can be done from 
day to day until the required quan- 
tity of weak lye has accumulated. 
Evaporate this by boiling until it 
is strong enough to float an egg. Then 
melt down any kind of animal fat (do 
not have the kettle more than half full), 
and, while it is hot, add it to the boiling 
lye. Continue boiling and stirring until 
the mixture is of about the consistency 
of thick porridge; then pour it into any 
flat vessel and let it cool. The result is 
soft soap. To make hard soap, you have 
merely to stir into the above, as soon as 
it is poured out, some salt, in the propor- 
tion of 2 or 3 pints to 5 gallons of soap. 
A little powdered rosin added gradually 
to the melted tallow, before mixing with 
the lye, will make the soap firmer. Soap : 
can be made without boiling but it takes 
longer. 

Only the ashes of hardwoods are good 
for lye; those of resinous woods will 
not mix with the fat in boiling. The 














woods richest in potash are hickory, 
sugar maple, ash, beech and buckeye. 
The poisonous kernels of buckeye are 
soapy and can be used to cleanse fine 
fabrics. As lye is often useful to a 
backwoods tanner and for other pur- 
poses, it may be worth while to put up 
an ash-hopper at a permanent camp. 
Take a section of hollow tree or a barrel 
with both heads knocked out. Stand it 
on a wide board that is elevated high 
enough for a bucket to stand below it. 
Cut a groove in the board around the 
bottom of the barrel and out to one 
end of the board. Tilt the board a lit- 
tle and fasten it so that the liquor from 
the barrel will follow the grooved chan- 
nel to the end of the board and thus 
trickle into a pail set below it. Now put 
two or three layers of small round sticks 
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in the bottom of the barrel, laying each 
course crosswise of the one below, cob- 
house fashion, and on top of this lay a 
couple of inches of straw or coarse 
grass; now put your ashes in the barrel, 
tamping them down firmly as they are 
shoveled in; make a funnel-shaped de- 
pression in the top and pour a bucket 
of water into it. It will be from half 
a day to a day before the leach will 
run. Thereafter keep some water stand- 
ing in the depression, adding only when 
the other water has disappeared. If the 
ashes have been firmly tamped, the leach 
will only trickle through and that is what 
you want. The first run will be strong 
enough to cut grease; later runs should 
be put through twice. Such lye needs 
no boiling down. 
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A NARRATIVE OF ARKANSAS SPORT. 


By ERNEST McGAFFEY. 


AMP had been finally pitched. The 
three tents. had been firmly set, 
the pegs driven deep, the ropes 

stretched and the “ flies” or extra can- 
vases stretched above the tents proper. 
A fairly deep channel had been dug on 
the sides of the tent to carry away the 
rain and the camp stove in the sleeping 
tent and the cook stove in the tent where 
we were to take our meals had both 
been put up. The general bed had been 
constructed with great care. First four 
logs had been laid in a square, fastened, 
and a floor of rough boards set in. Then 
loose straw (which we had brought in 
bales) was filled in and a sheet of can- 
vas nailed down over that. Then 
blankets were laid on that and with an 
abbreviated pillow for each man and 
plenty of extra blankets and comfort- 
ers we could sleep in luxury. Experi- 
enced campers provide for a camp hunt 
with the greatest care and never over- 


look anything which will add to com- 
fort. It was November, and as the 
nights were keen we had all gone into 
the woods with an axe apiece and got- 
ten up a generous supply of wood. We 
cut ash mostly, as it was easily chopped 
and made good fires. We had brought 
with us a famous cook and supplies of 
all kinds—including butter, apples, sage, 
onions and almost everything a cook 
could wish in the line of his profession. 

It was two days prior to Thanks- 
giving before all matters were settled 
as to the camp and the day preceding 
this holiday was the day set for our first 
hunt. We had two _ guides—slim, 
straight men of Scotch ancestry, won- 
derful shots on running or flying game 
with their rifles and skilled in woodcraft 
to a wonderful degree. Each guide was 
to take one of our party in different di- 
rections from camp and I was to go in 
company with Mr. Butler, who was well 
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acquainted with the locality and was an 
old woodsman. 

That night I slept but little. Our 
immense campfire, built against a 
scooped-out blue-gum stump, roared out 
and up into the darkness and scattered 
into a million beaded sparks of fiery 
light that merged in the outer gloom. 
The dogs whined occasionally and the 
little camp-stove burned steadily, replen- 
ished once in a while by one of the 
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took the pack of hounds, as he expected 
to start a deer; and the other guide and 
his comrade and my companion and my- 
self had been allotted the difficult and 
honorable task of providing the Thanks- 
giving turkey. Indeed, we were told 
that two turkeys, at least, would have 
to be shot, as one bird would not be 
enough for the party. 

There is something suggestive of ani- 
mals’ creeping out of a lair in a party 
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OUR LARDER AT “CAMP PLENTY.” 





party. Silence, deep and profound, en- 
sued when the campfire sank low and 
the newness, the strangeness and the 
eager sense of anticipation made my 
slumber fitful and flecked with dreams. 
The wind rose toward morning, but died 
out before the dawn came, and in the 
early gray we tumbled out of bed and 
prepared for our start. A cup of coffee, 
some fried bacon, a few crackers, and 
we were ready to go. One of the guides 


slipping out of camp in the half-light of 
early morning. They go as_ ghostly 
shadows—muffled, silent, creeping 
stealthily from the tents—and disappear 
in the timber almost as inaudibly as the 
shadows which sink away before the 
dappled advances of the dawn. Per- 
haps there is a low inquiry and then 
the voice holds an uncanny tone. Or a 
glint of starlight on a weapon or the 
shuffle of a passing body against the 

















brush. But even the dogs keep quiet, 
picking their way after the men, snif- 
fing here and there in the darkness and 
melting into the timber noiselessly. 

My friend and I went north from 
camp and in a few minutes were plunged 
into the deep woods. There was not a 
breath of air stirring and we were head- 
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bear and sometimes panthers. Red and 
gray squirrels, ducks, geese, woodcock 
and large swamp rabbits completed the 
list of game. Raccoons and opossums 
also were found and wild turkeys in 
flocks ranging from a dozen to fifty and 
more. 

The gray atmosphere faded slowly and 











THE AUTHOR RETURNING TO CAMP. 





ing for a bottom about 2 miles from 
camp, where turkeys had been found the 
year before. They were hunted little 
in this country, for we had camped 30 
miles from the railroad, and the region 
was wilderness pure and simple. Deer 
were to be found everywhere ; wild-cats, 





the trees began assuming their right- 
ful proportions. In the mist of early 
morning trees seem gigantic, but as the 
light comes they lose this peculiarity. 
We walked together, scanning the 
ground for signs where the game had 
been “ using ” or scratching up the leaves 
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and ground in search of food. Turkeys 
are great eaters of acorns when they 
can find them, and we kept a sharp look- 
out for oaks. 

In that country to bag a wild turkey 
is held a much more difficult feat than 
to kill a deer. The wild turkey every- 
where is a bird of exceeding cunning, 
especially the hen turkey—although the 
birds will sometimes do unaccountably 
foolish things. But in the main a wild 
turkey is sagacious in a high degree and 
will test the hunter’s patience and wood- 
craft to ‘its utmost. Turkey callers are 
made sometimes from quill feathers 
from a turkey wing and sometimes cedar 
boxes, small and box-shaped, with a lit- 
tle rise on one side, are used. The 
guides could imitate the  turkey’s 
“yelp ” to perfection, using their mouths 
only and putting the regulation turkey 
callers to utter confusion. When using 
the cedar-box calls it is customary to 
rub chalk on the barrel of your gun and 
then draw the box, which has a slit at 
the top, along the chalk. 

The querulous, squawky call of the 
turkey can be imitated perfectly at 
times, but the great necessity is to imi- 
tate it perfectly all the time if you ex- 
pect to succeed. There are grades of 
calls which the more skilful use—par- 
ticular clucks and invitations which are 
fatal to a society-loving gobbler es- 
pecially—but these finer distinctions are 
only known to the old hunters. 

In these immense ranges of primitive 
forest, slashed here and there into the 
uplands, ran the cypress swamps. Trees 
that stretched cloudward, rising high 
over shallow ponds and pools, and up 
from the water in every direction rose 
the cypress “knees.” These curious 
growths—smooth and humped from the 
- ponds in every direction—made the 
wading in such places exceedingly dif- 
ficult. Around the edges of these pools 
the cane grew, green and thick—at 
times almost impassable. To these re- 
treats the turkeys would fly when dis- 
turbed and there they were very hard 
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to get within gunshot of. 


We finally 
emerged into a comparatively open space 
and there my friend posted himself be- 


hind a log and commenced to call. His 
cedar box discoursed most eloquently, 
but no answer was obtained. He was in- 
clined to believe, however, that there 
were turkeys in the vicinity, as we had 
found fresh sign only a little while be- 
fore. 

We had been waiting there perhaps 
a half-hour, calling at intervals, when, 
clear and sonorous, came the Gobble! 
gobble! gobble! of what I supposed to 
be a real turkey, some distance to our 
left. I listened with intense interest. 
So did my companion. Then he re- 
marked, “That’s Clarence.” That a 
man could imitate a turkey so perfectly 
seemed impossible. And then, to our 
right, came a Gobble! gobble! that had 
a tang to it that almost made me fall off 
my log. 

It was a wild sound—a sound full of 
eagerness, of curiosity, of challenge. 
“Turkeys!” whispered my friend; 
“they’re coming this way—don’t move 
a muscle.” I squatted closer to the log 
I had chosen, and in a few minutes the 
guide’s call came, to be answered im- 
mediately by that rich and riotous gob- 
ble of the advancing denizens of the 
deep woods. We waited only a few 
minutes more, when the turkeys came 
in sight. There were seven of them, 
headed by a big gobbler, and they were 
striding through the brush in a great 
hurry to meet their friends. My com- 
panion raised his rifle and fired, but the 
bullet failed to bring down a bird. The 
turkeys rose awkwardly, sailing through 
the trees and crossing an open space at 
a distance of about 30 yards from us. 
My first shot failed to bring down a 
turkey, but my second barrel was more 
successful. A fine gobbler twisted and 
fell, and from the way he flopped and 
tumbled about I knew he was hit in the 
head. I was shooting No. 6 shot in a 


choke-bored gun and had held a little 

















in front of the turkey’s head as he flew 
across. 

We strapped him across my shoulders 
and then started in the direction the 
birds had taken through the timber. Be- 
fore a mile had been traversed a hen 
turkey sprang out of a clump of green- 
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the way back a bird flew up under my 
feet and darted into a hollow. It was a 
woodcock, and I followed up, flushed 
and shot it. Tramping around a little 
more in that locality, I flushed 6 more 
and got 3. 

Crossing a piece of swamp on our 























ONE OF OUR THANKSGIVING GOBBLERS. 





¥ briars not more than 20 steps from me. 


I downed her the first shot, as it was 
hardly possible to miss so large a mark 
at that range. We picked her up and 
decided we had enough for a Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner and so started for camp. On 





way back, a gobbler got up out of the 
cane at long range and flew triumphant- 
ly away—followed by 2 charges of sixes 
and a couple of bullets from my friend’s 
rifle. He rose majestically to the tree- 
tops and flew over the line of timber 
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westward. Turkeys rise in that way to 
a height where they look scarcely larger 
than ducks. With their tails stretched 
out and their necks elongated, they pre- 
sent a curious sight when at that 
height. The natives call them “ steam- 
boats” when they reach such an alti- 
tude. 

We got to camp and found ourselves 
the first in. The cook received us in a 
manner becoming our importance and 
worth. Presently the others drifted in 
—one party with a turkey, the others 
with a buck. The dogs were tired from 
their run and the men were glad enough 
to rest after their exertions. We ate a 
hearty dinner and the cook began mak- 
ing elaborate and appropriate prepara- 
tions for next day. Pans were scoured 
and sage and onions chopped for the 
dressing. 


A 
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That night a colossal fire was built. 
The weather had changed colder, the 
stars shone clear, and hoot-owls made 
night hideous. The flames leaped up 
into the ebony blackness and each flash 
hissed like a rocket. The guides sat 
and smoked, and, if importuned, told 


stories of the woods. The dogs 
stretched and slept, whining eagerly 


sometimes in their sleep. The moon 
came out like a shield of snow and rolled 
across the skies in regal splendor. Night 
winds whispered crisply in the treetops 
and trailed away to the swamps with the 
smoke from our fire in their wake. 

We turned in early that night and 
one of the boys said just before I sank to 
sleep, “ We'll have a real Thanksgiving 
tomorrow! ” 


STRUGGLE FOR REST. 


By A. W. LOWDERMILK. 


LOWLY we crept over 
the rolling Palouse 
Country hills, headed 
North. Our horses 
were worn and jaded 
from a_ 1,200-mile 
ride through all 
kinds of rough coun- 
try in search of 
white pine timber. 
A 6-weeks’ cruise, 
covering alkali des- 
erts and sage-brush, 
heavy mountains and 
sand hills, together 
with the climbing 
and general activity 
incident to such life, 
the knowledge that 
all our efforts had 
netted us nothing 
and the uncertainty of just what course 
to pursue in the immediate future left 
us silent and thoughtful. For several 








days we had ridden along in comparative 
silence, each engrossed in his own 
thoughts and only occasionally giving 
vent to them in words, and each day 
drawing nearer to the bustling town of 
Spokane. At our last camp before reach- 
ing the city we had come to the follow- 
ing decision: We were tired out and 
needed rest; the horses also needed rest 
and a chance to put on flesh. We needed 
money, but as the case stood our horses 
and outfit could only be sold at a great 
sacrifice; therefore, there was but one 
thing to do and that was to go into a 
fixed camp on some mountain meadow 
and let Nature rebuild and put life and 
energy into the caravan. We figured 
that this would take about 30 days, that 
it would not be an expensive proceed- 
ing, and the whole scheme seemed to fit 
together nicely. So with this end in 
view we headed northeast for Rocky 
Ford Lake, which lies about 50 miles 
from Spokane—intending to take pos- 














session of a deserted cabin built by an 
old-timer on a fine meadow bordering 
this lake. The information that this 
meadow was there as represented was 2 
years old, but the picture appealed to us 
and we decided to chance it. Upon ar- 
riving at the lake, we circled it on foot, 
discovered the meadow and found that 
the cabin was occupied by a gentleman 
from Sweden, who had lately come over 
and who intended to make of the situ- 
ation a home for himself and a prospec- 
tive family. Not wishing to encroach 
upon disputed territory, we drifted on 
and into the spot on the map shown as 
Usk, Wash. Here we got some inside 
information concerning a meadow local- 
ly known as the Miller Meadow; so 
called from the fact that it was once 
the home of an old trapper and pioneer 
of that name who had lived there for 
several years and who, upon his death, 
had been buried on the premises by his 
two sons. We were told that Miller dur- 
ing his residence on this meadow had 
done considerable work, having put 
about 200 acres in timothy, built a good 
log barn, which was filled with hay, and 
a good cabin containing a fireplace, 
bunks, etc., all ready for business. There 
were plenty of meadows all through the 
country, but the picture of this layout, 
from our viewpoint, certainly put it in 
a class by itself, and we decided with- 
out hesitation to go into permanent camp 
there and soak in some much needed rest 
while the horses waxed fat on that tim- 
othy. The trail to the meadow had been 
laid out by Miller, whose supply point 
had been Usk, and the distance from 
the meadow to that town was estimated 
at about 11 miles. However, in a moun- 
tainous, brushy timbered country no 
adequate idea of the time required to 
travel certain distances can be formed 
by comparison with a like distance in 
more open countries, especially when 
the problem of taking horses over the 
ground is considered. In such country 
time is no consideration whatever, the 
question being only that of whether or 
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not horses can be taken through and 
over the various obstacles, such as down 
timber, windfalls, swamps, etc. We 
were told that this trail was a holy ter- 
ror, especially in one place—there be- 
ing a windfall of nearly 2 miles that 
would require a great deal of chopping 
—but this did not discourage us in the 
least. Upon crossing the Pend d’Oreille 
River, preparatory to traveling Miller’s 
trail, we were informed there by one 
of the settlers that we could easily get 
through in about a half-day’s travel. 
We, having been around some ourselves, 
took his view of the matter and leisurely 
departed about 10 a. m., heavily loaded 
with a month’s supply of flour, pota- 
toes, tobacco and dry groceries. 

The trail led us through swamps and 
along brushy ridges, being in no place 
other than a fairly good trail until we 
reached Huckleberry Mountain, about 8 
miles out. Then we began to have fun, 
for no outlaw could have devised a trail 
from there on that would have rendered 
his retreat more inaccessible than this 
man Miller had his home in the wilder- 
ness. It seemed that every opportunity 
to go up or down the steepest places had 
been embraced ; the longest possible way 
around to arrive at a certain point ahead 
had been taken advantage of, and 
through it all every aim had been to 
have the trail run along the steepest 
hillsides and through the worst possible 
swamps, when a dry ridge could easily, 
have been selected that would have led 
one in the same general direction. Be- 
ing accustomed to bad trails, neither we 
nor the horses had any serious difficulty, 
but steadily forged ahead through it all 
—taking everything as a matter of 
course. But as the shades of evening 
began to fall we increased our pace— 
looking expectantly ahead at the signs 
promising an opening or proximity of a 
meadow. Finally darkness settled down; 
the horses refused to go ahead and it 
became necessary to lead them, which 
we did—feeling the trail with our feet 
as we advanced. At last the trail turned 
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down sharply and in a short distance the 
noise of running water advised us that 
we were coming down onto a creek of 
considerable size. As Miller’s cabin had 
been described as being on a tributary 
of Priest River, known as the West 
Branch, we both felt that the end of our 
little journey was in sight. We also felt 
that some canned corn, fried potatoes, 
bread and gravy and about 4 slices of 
bacon apiece would not be any too much 
to have for supper. In fact, this was 
exactly what we had agreed upon. But 
we were doomed to disappointment. 
Down in that creek bottom, where the 
sun never penetrated, the foliage was 
dense and the darkness heavy and no 
amount of pulling and tugging could in- 
duce the horses to follow the sugges- 
tions of going farther that were con- 
veyed to them through the lead rope. 
The caravan was aground. It was Io 
o'clock by the watch and we were sur- 
sounded on all sides by boggy ground 
and skunk cabbage. Ahead was a swift 
creek of unknown size and depth and 
behind us the steep hillside, covered with 
a network of logs and brush, down and 
through which we had so lately scram- 
bled, only to end up here with a bang. 
There was nothing to do but tie up and 
unpack. By the light of a candle we 
reconnoitered, and, raking together some 
wet wood with some dry punk from the 
inside of a standing snag, we succeeded 
in building a fire and put on a bucket 
of rice. While the rice was cooking 
we gathered with great difficulty enough 
boughs to build our bed high and dry, 
and, after gorging ourselves with rice, 
retired to reflect upon the causes which 
led up to this our first and last experi- 
ence of getting hung up on the trail. In 
the gray of the morning we fortified 
ourselves with another bait of rice, 
washed down with coffee, and prepared 
to go on to the cabin for breakfast. 

In following the trail onward, we 
crossed and recrossed that creek exact- 
ly 23 times in the next 2 miles; then 
the trail obligingly turned off to the 
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left and took us through a swamp which 
turned out to be aboyt 2 miles across. 
The brush was dripping and we were 
thoroughly soaked. After crossing the 
swamp we came to another good-sized 


creek ; then followed another swamp and 


another creek and on the farther side 
of this second creek, along the trail, 2 
old marten traps were found, which were 
rightly judged to belong to Miller’s trap 
line. However, no trail leading off the 
main trail was found nor was any sign 
of meadow discovered for about 3 miles 
more, when we emerged into an opening 
at one end of a crescent-shaped meadow, 
which, of course, we supposed to be Mil- 
ler’s. Allowing the horses to eat here, 
we explored it thoroughly, but found no 
indications to bear out the supposition. 
The trail, leading out and on, gave indi- 
cations of much travel in the past, and, 
although it was now pretty well filled 
with down timber, we decided to tackle 
it. About 3 miles of this trail brought 
us out to a large meadow and on the 
farther side two log buildings were de- 
tected, almost concealed by the rank 
vegetation. “ Miller’s at last!” ejacu- 
lated my companion, and to the remark 
he added other words indicating slight 
respect for any individual who pro- 
nounced the distance 11 miles. Upon 
investigating the premises thoroughly 
we were forced to conclude that this lay- 
out was not the one to which we had 
been directed, as the cabin contained 
nothing but a bunk, the barn was empty 
and Miller’s grave, with a fence around 
it, could not be found. But, in justice 
to ourselves and to the horses, we be- 
lieved it advisable to camp here and 
make explorations on foot in various di-, 
rections until we located Miller’s place, 
as we were not disposed to let anything 
stand between us and that timothy. So 
by the. end of two days’ time we had 
gained by these explorations a very good 
idea of the country within a radius of 4 
miles in every direction. 

From a tree on the highest point in 
the vicinity a view was obtained of a 

















large meadow some miles to the south- 
east, and, as nothing was to be gained 
by delay, we packed up and headed for 
it. This meadow proved to be the be- 
ginning of a series of beaver dam mead- 
ows, extending for several miles, and 
on the last one we found an old pioneer 
who informed us that we had passed 
Miller’s Meadow about 6 miles back on 
the trail we had come over. As he had 
never been to the meadow in person, he 
could tell us nothing that would enable 
us to discover the trail which led off 
to it. We were getting mad about now, 
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The move proved a wise one; for, 
after investigating several meadows ly- 
ing along the two creeks previously men- 
tioned, we discovered a faint blazed trail, 
which, when followed, led us to Miller’s 
Meadow and to the timothy. The im- 
mense amount of work and any correct 
idea of the various difficulties which 
were met with and surmounted during 
this one week’s search cannot be formed 
by one who is a stranger to this sort of 
country. But our difficulties were not 
yet over: we had found the meadow to 
be sure, and could get to it on foot, but 











ON THE TRAIL IN THE PEND D'OREILLE COUNTRY. 





and, holding a caucus, made up our 
minds that we would find that timothy 
or die in the attempt. The next day 
with set jaws we started back and re- 
traced all the ground between this old 
pioneer’s homestead and the point where 
the marten traps had been found—a dis- 
tance of about 15 miles. No trail led 
off from the one over which we had 
traveled, which now we knew well all 
along. We decided to establish a camp 
in the vicinity of the traps and explore 
systematically. 


it remained for us to get the horses to it 
through nearly 2 miles of windfall which 
obstructed the latter end of the trail. 
One entire day was consumed in devising 
a path through this network of logs and 
this path we blazed and otherwise 
marked by careful study, so that we 
would be enabled to follow it. Another 
day was consumed in getting the horses 
to the meadow over this improvised 
course and in fixing up the cabin to our 
liking, preparatory to enjoying our hard- 
earned and much needed rest. The 
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meadow, which was a large one, was 
entirely hidden and practically cut off 
from the world and had not been visited 
for years. It was what is known as a 
dry meadow, being drained by a small 
creek flowing leisurely through its en- 
tire length. At the upper end of this 
creek and about 300 yds. from the cabin 
was an immense beaver dam, being the 
home of quite a colony of beaver. 

The pond was literally alive with trout 
averaging about 10 inches. So thick 
were they that at times, when they fed 
of evenings, one could almost imagine 
it raining—the dots, bubbles and swirls 
of the numerous trout keeping the sur- 
face agitated, while the peculiar clucks 
and splashes of the larger ones were al- 
most constant. Game sign was not ex- 
ceptionally plentiful, but the outlook for 
camp meat was promising, while the 
huge thickets at each end of the meadow 
bespoke pheasants in plenty. As the 
days passed we became familiar with all 
the surrounding country and spent our 
time most pleasantly. Daily rambles 
were taken, both with and without a 
gun, and on our way to and from the 
dam after fish we observed with much 
satisfaction the rapidly improving con- 
dition of the horses. 

Trout and venison were dried and 
smoked in the fireplace chimney, a 
checker-board was drawn on the bed 
canvas and checkers played until the 
moves became automatic. The prospect 
of nailing a bear often led us out to 
where we had detected sign; and, al- 
though in the early morning we were 
often advised of their whereabouts by 
the noise they made turning over logs 
and pulling off the bark from’ snags, our 
efforts to get bear were very tame com- 
pared with the efforts of those who have 
but a brief period of each year in whicli 
to hunt. We went into this camp to rest, 
and rest we did—doing only those things 
that we were inclined to do simply from 
the mere pleasure of doing them. Every- 
thing else went by the board. 

From day to day, as illustrations of 
Miller’s ingenuity were casually ob- 
served, we had occasion to comment 
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upon his probable reasons for so isolat- 
ing himself and family from human 
kind. We had good reason to know the 
character of the path by which he came 
and went, and of the hills and swamps 
which lay between him and his post- 
office. His methods of building were 
those of every typical pioneer, who con- 
structs with an axe and auger his house 
and every article of furniture within it. 
Miller had no use for nails and carried 
out the same idea with his barn and all 


* the agricultural implements about the 


place. Peculiar shaped forks served his 
purpose in the construction of many in- 
geniously devised necessities. His hay 
rake was a wonder, but that it worked 
was attested by the hay in the barn. His 
mowing machine was a scythe with his 
own design of cradle attached, and on 
looking over the broad expanse of 
meadow one could not but wonder at the 
nerve and fortitude displayed in attack- 
ing it with such primitive machinery. 
The grave of him whose work is here so 
lightly spoken of lay close beside the 
cabin he had built and lived in. A little 
pole fence enclosed it and at his head 
was a split puncheon board, smoothed 
on one side, on which his name, age and 
date of death had been cut in with a jack- 
knife by one of his own family. Many 
a similar character’s final resting place 
may be found in the West—overgrown 
and almost forgotten—but who will say 
that it is not as well. The beaver play 
and build and the deer and bear wander 
over the fine meadow, with no enemy 
to disturb them; and as the fall weather 
drove the deer down from the higher 
altitudes we were treated to nightly sere- 
nades as they whistled in surprise and 
alarm at the sparks from our chimney 
or the light from the window. After 
the grass had turned and no longer at- 
tracted the horses, we tired of our sur- 
roundings; the grub got low, and one 
fine morning we caught up the horses 
and pulled out. A day and a half’s travel 
with fresh horses, going right through 
with a clatter and bang, was necessary 
to cover the 11 miles (?) that lay be- 
tween us and the town, but we took oc- 
casion to again thank the individual who 
had so obligingly informed us of the lo- 
cation of Miller’s Meadow. 
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2 ANK PETERSON, a vet- 
eran trapper and man of 
the West—a _ connecting 
link, as it were, between 
the mountain men and 
trappers of the Old and 
New West—tells us that 
he was born on Tongue Point near As- 
toria, Oregon, in 1848, and that his 
father was in charge of the old Fort Nis- 
qually when it was transferred by the 
Hudson’s Bay Fur Co. to the Puget 
Sound Land and Cattle Co. in the spring 
of 1858; that he then proceeded to the 
Ceeur d’Aléne Country and established a 
trading post of his own near Spokane 
Flats. Let us take a brief glimpse of 
the man who preserved to us with his 
pen the sweet, wild life of the Old West, 
as he mingled with it and saw it lived 
in the old fort on that memorable day. 
Theodore Winthrop was a prolific and 
most pleasing author of absolute fidelity 
to fact, whose writings bear the stamp of 
a charming personality. While virile 
and rugged, withal they are very beau- 
tiful, interesting and of great historical 
as well as ethnographical value. He 
was one of that vast, that resplendent 
army of bright young Americans who 
died that Greater America might be 
the power which we see it today. He 
enlisted in the Seventh New York and 
was killed in action at Big Bethel, Va., 
June 10, 1861, at the early age of 33, 
having already won the chevrons of a 
major. With him perished to us the 
unvoiced songs of a poetical tempera- 
. ment—one sweet in peace and fierce in 
j WB war. In 1852-53 Theodore Winthrop 
was in the employ of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Co., during which time the 
notes for “ Canoe and Saddle ” were col- 
lected and.in which is the following de- 











A DAY AT FORT NISQUALLY IN AUGUST, 1853. 


By A. J. WOODCOCK, M. D. 





scription of the old Hudson’s Bay Fur 
Co.’s Fort Nisqually : 

“It was harsh penance to a bootless 
man to tramp the natural macadam of 
minced trap-rock on the plateau above 
the Sound (Puget). The little pebbles 
of the adust volcanic pavement cut my 
moccasined feet like unboiled peas of 
pilgrimage. I marched along under the 
oaks as stately as frequent limping per- 
mitted. My motley retinue followed me 
humbly, bearing “ ikta,” my traps, and 
their own plunder. Their demeanor was 
crushed and cringing, greatly changed 
since the truculent scene over the cap- 
tured lumoti (a bottle of whisky), which 
I still kept as a trophy, hung at my 
waist to balance my pistol. 

“After a walk of a mile, with my 
bodyguard of shabby Klalam aristocrats, 
I entered the Hudson’s Bay Co.’s fort of 
Nisqually. Disrepute draggled after me, 
but my character was already established 
in a previous visit. I had left Dr. Tol- 
mie, the factor, at Vancouver’s Island; 
Mr. H., his substitute, received me hos- 
pitably at the postern. Nisqually is a 
palisaded enclosure, 200 ft. square; bar- 
tizan towers protect its corners; within 
are block-houses for goods and furs and 
one-story cottages for residence. 

“Indian leaguers (braves) have of 
yore beset this fort. Indians have lifted 
Indians up toward the 15th and topmost 
foot of the fir palisades. Shots from 
the loopholes of the bartizans dropped 
the assailants and left them lying on the 
natural macadam without. Whereupon 
the survivors retired and consulted about 
fire; but that fatal foe was also defeated 
by the death of every incendiary as he 
approached. 

“To visit such a place is to recall and 
illustrate all our New England history. 
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Our forefathers fled, in King Philip’s 
time, to just such refuges. Personal 
contact with a similar state of facts 
makes their forgotten perils real. In 
that recent antiquity, pioneers exposed 
to the indiscriminate revenge of the sav- 
age flew from cabin and clearing to 
stockades far less defensible than this. 
Better its insecure shelter for wife and 
child than the terror of a forest forever 
seeming aglare with cruel eyes—where 
the forester could never banish the 
curdling consciousness of an unseen 
presence, watching until the assassin 
moment came; where the silence might 
hear other sounds than the hum of in- 
sects or the music of birds—might hear 
the scoffing yell of Indians, contemptuous 
victors over the race that scorned them. 
What wonder that the agonies of such 
suspense stirred up the settlers to cow- 
ardly slaughter of every savage, friend 
or foe? A frightened man becomes a 
barbarian and a brute. Fear is a miser- 
able agent of civilization. We can hardly 
now connect ourselves with that period. 
No longer, when twigs crackle in the 
forest, do we shrink lest the parting 
leaves may reveal a new-comer, with 
whom we must race for life. Larceny 
is disgusting, burglary is unpleasant, ar- 
son is undesirable, murder is one of the 
foul acts; Indians were adepts in all of 
those trades at once. Any reminiscences 
of a condition from which we have hap- 
pily escaped is agreeable. This palisade 
fort was a monument of a past age to 
me. It made me 200 years old at once.” 
(The author. is a lineal descendant of 
Gov. John Winthrop of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony, who assumed control 
of the affairs of that colony in America 
in the year 1630.) 

“A monument but not a cenotaph; on 
the contrary, it was full of bustling life. 
Rusty Indians, in all degrees of frowsi- 
ness of person and costume, were trad- 
ing at the shop for the three b’s of In- 
dian desire—blankets, beads and ’baccy 
(representatives of need, vanity and lux- 
ury). The Klickatats had indeed are 
rived. Tomorrow Owhhigh and the 
grandees were to come in from their 
camp to buy and sell. All of the squaws 
purchasing today were beyond the age 
of coquetry in costume, yet they were 
buying beads and hanging them in hid- 
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eous contrast about their baggy, wrinkled 
necks, and then glowering for admira- 
tion with dusky eyes. These were val- 
ued customers, since they knew the tariff 
and never haggled but paid cash or its 
equivalent—otter, beaver and skunk skins 
and similar treasures. The pretty girls 
would come afterward, as money failed, 
and try to make their winsome smiles 
a substitute for funds. 

“In contrast to these unpleasant ob- 
jects, a very handsome and gentlemanly 
young brave entered just after me and 
came forward as I was greeting Mr. H. 
He was tall and loungingly graceful and 
so fair that there must have been silver 
in the copper of his blood. This rather 
supercilious personage was, he told me, 
of Owhhigh’s band, not by nation but by 
adoption. He was a Spokan from the 
Upper Columbia, a volunteer among the 
Klickatats—perhaps because their meth- 
od of filibusterism was attractive, per- 
haps because there was a vendetta for 
him at home. He wore a semi-civilized 
costume—coat of black from some far- 
away slop-shop of Britain, fringed leg- 
gins of buckskin from the lodge of a 
Klickatat tailoress. A  broad-beaded 
band crossed his breast, like the ribbon of 
an order of nobility. The incongruity 
in his costume was redeemed by his cool, 
dignified bearing. He was an Adonis of 
Nature, not a rubicund Adonis of the 
D’Orsay type. While we talked, he kept 
a cavalier’s advantage, not dismounting 
from his fiery little saddleless black. 

“Him, by Mr. H.'s advice, I prayed to 
be my ambassador to the great Owh- 
high. Would that dignitary permit me 
an interview tomorrow and purvey me 
horses and a guide for my dash through 
his realm? My Spokan Adonis, with 
the self-possessed courtesy of a high- 
bred Indian, accepted the office of 
negotiator and ventured to promise that 
Owhhigh would speed me; but, in case 
Adonis should prove faithless or Owh- 
high indifferent, Mr. H. despatched a 
messenger at once for one of the Com- 
pany’s voyageurs, now a quiet colonist, 
who would resume the rover and guide 
me, if other guidance failed, anywhere in 
the Northwest. 

“IT now conducted the Duke and my 
party (all Indians) to the shop (trader’s 
store) and served out to them one two- 














and-a-half point blanket apiece and one 
to Olyman (old clothes) for the Bucen- 
taur (canoe), accompanying the boon 
with a lecture on the evils of intemper- 


ance and the duty of faithfulness. They 


seemed quite pleased, now that they had 
not butchered and scalped me, and ex- 
pressed the friendliest sentiments, per- 
haps with a view to a liberal ‘potlatch’ 
of trinkets. They also besought permis- 
sion to encamp in the fort, lest pillage 
should befall them. It was growing 
dark and the different parties of Indians 
admitted within the palisades were 
grouped, gypsy-like, about their cooking 
fires. Some of these unbrotherly Si- 
washes cast wolf’s eyes upon my Kla- 
lams, now an enviable and plunderable 
squad. These latter, wealthy and well- 
blanketed, skulked away in a corner and 
when I saw them last by their firelight 
the Duke, more like a degraded ecclesi- 
astic than ever, was haranguing his fam- 
ily, while Jenny Lind (his squaw) sat 
at his feet and bent upon him untruthful 
eyes. At morn they were not to be seen 
—the ducal pair, Olyman and the fishy, 
all had vanished. A few unconsidered 
trifles, such as a gun, a blanket, and a 
basket of kamasroots, property of the 
unbrotherly, had vanished with them. 
Unconsidered trifles will stumble against 
the shins of Indians, stealing away at 
night. As these representatives of Kla- 
lam civilization now make final exit from 
my narrative, I must give them a proper 
‘teapot.’ They may be taken as types of 
the worse character of Coast Indians— 
jolly brutes with the bad and the good 
traits of savages and much harmed by 
the besettings of civilized temptations. 

“I cannot omit from the Duke of 
York’s teapot facts within my own ob- 
servation—that he was drunken, idle, in- 
solent and treacherous, nor the hearsay 
fact that he has since been beguiled into 
murders ; but I must notice also his apol- 
ogies of race, circumstance, the bad in- 
fluence of Pikes (those indomitable 
_ pioneers from Pike County, Missouri) 
\} by land and profane jack tars by sea and 
‘Governmental neglect.” The rough rid- 
ing, justice loving Winthrop also gives a 
teapot of facts anent Owhhigh that is 
much to the credit of this chieftain, 
which he concludes by saying Owhhigh 
was hung during the Indian troubles of 
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the mid-fifties, 
justly.” 

“Mr. H. had had great success in con- 
verting the brown dust of a dry swamp 
without the fort into a garden of succu- 
lent vegetables. As we were inspecting 
the cabbages and onions next morning, 
we heard a resonance of hoofs over the 
trap pavement. <A noise of galloping 
sounded among the oaks. Presently a 
wild dash of Indian cavaliers burst into 
sight. Their equipment might not have 
borne inspection: few things will here 
below, except such as rose leaves and the 
cheeks of a high-bred child. Prejudice 
might have called their steeds scrubby 
mustangs; prejudice might have used 
the word tag-rag as descriptive of the 
fly-away effect of a troop, all a-flutter 
with ribbons, furtails, deerskin fringes, 
trailing lariats, and whirling whip- 
thongs. It was a very irregular and some- 
what ragamuffin brigade. But the best 
hussars of the Christendom that sustains 
itself by means of hussars are tawdry and 
clumsy to a critical eye and certainly not 
so picturesque as these Klickatats, stam- 
peding towards us from under the gray 
mossy Oaks. They came, deployed in 
the woods, now hidden in a hollow, now 
rising a crest—all at full gallop, loud 
ever the baked soil—a fantastic caval- 
cade. They swept about the angle of the 
fort, and we, following, found them 
grouped near the open postern, waiting 
permission to enter. Some were dis- 
mounted; some were dashing up and 
down on their shaggy nags—a band of 
picturesque marauders on a_ peaceful 
foray. Owhhigh and his aides-de-camp 
stood a little apart, the Spokan Adonis 
among them. At a sign from Mr. H., 
they followed us within the fort and en- 
tered the factor’s cottage. Much cere- 
mony is observed by the Hudson’s Bay, 
Co. with the Indians. Discipline must 
be preserved; dignity tells. Indians, 
having it, appreciate it. Owhhigh alone 
was given a seat opposite to us. His 
counsellors stood around him, while 
three or four less potent members of his 
suite peered gravely over their shoulders 
and the palaver began.” 

Such was a specimen day of the life of 
the Old West in the Hudson Bay Co.’s 
Fort Nisqually, as lived more than half 
a century ago. 


and, “some say, un- 








A NEW BRUNSWICK MOOSE HUNT. 


By CHARLES M. TAYLOR, Junior. 


See Frontispiece—page 390. 


66 ERE we are at last,” said my 
guide, as he dropped from his 
broad shoulders my hunting 

grip upon the rough floor of our log 

cabin. ‘“ Make yerself at home and get 
yer things in shape for tomorrow’s hunt.” 
“ What time do we start, Joe?” 
“ The sun’ll rise after we’re out a bit.” 
I then made some notes in my memo- 


“Come, come! we must be up an’ out 
—no time fur sleeping—the day’s a fine 
un.” 

It was my guide’s voice, and his words 
had scarcely penetrated into my sleepy 
brain ere he sprang from his comfort- 
able bed of fir and as quickly made the 
fire, boiled the coffee, and with a couple 
of cold biscuits, which we _ hurriedly 
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OUR CABIN IN THE WILDS OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 





randum book of the three days’ tramp on 
foot and canoe, covering some 75 miles 
from the terminus of the railroad. 

Our camp was located in the midst of 
a dense forest, far from the reach of civ- 
ilization and beyond the echoes of the 
axe of the pioneer woodsman. I slept 
soundly throughout the night and no 
doubt would have continued my sleep 
well on into the next morning, had I not 
felt the violent tug at my shoulder— 


washed down our throats, we were off 
on our hunt for our moose. 

The sun was just peeping over the dis- 
tant mountain as we paddled quietly 
along the edge of the lake. How ex- 


hilarating the fresh morning air! cre 


the excitement before us of any moment 
expecting to hear the big fellow bellow 
forth his call of friendship to his mate 
or a challenge to his rival. Our canoe 
makes a sharp turn and we enter a small 











stream connecting our lake with another 
large body of water; but before making 
our appearance on the open lake we 
halt our canoe, and, taking the moose 
horn in one hand, I inflate my lungs to 
their fullest extent and begin to make 
a very low call at first, increasing the 
volume of sound until its weird notes are 
bounding over the distant valley and 
mountain tops. We listen. No answer 
to our call. Then, after fifteen minutes 
have elapsed, another call is sounded, 
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in previous hunting experiences passed 
through these same exciting moments, 
he will be apt, when beholding his first 
moose, to shake perceptibly at the knee 
joints and his once firm hands may re- 
fuse to hold his trusted rifle.) 

A short run, then a splash, and before 
us stands, knee deep in water, the mon- 
arch of our Eastern forests. “ There he 
is! take it quiet! Be sure. Shoot 
straight,” were the encouraging words 
whispered in my ears at this moment. 














‘*Taking the Moose horn in one hand, I make a very low call at first.’’ 





but all is still about us. The very stream 
seems muffled and the trees apparently 
hold their leaves in suspense, wishing to 
aid us in our premeditated plot. An- 
other call. *Tis answered! “ Be quiet 
now,” comes from the experienced lips 
of my guide. “ He’s near us—be ready 
—shoot quick.” 

Yes, I distinctly hear the branches and 
twigs as they are crushed under the 
weight of this forest giant. (Let me 
say here that if the sportsman has never 


Bang! bang!! answers the rifle in re- 
ply to my guide’s broken sentence. The 
monster, surprised and frightened at the 
sudden shock of the treacherous rifle 
ball, quickly gallops to the woods. We 
can hear his great antlers slapping the 
trees in his haste to escape, but we are in 
close pursuit. We paddle our canoe to 
the edge of the stream; here we jump 
out and follow our prize through thick 
and tangled underbrush and over fallen 
In a whisper the guide directs 


trees. 
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me to go in that direction, pointing out 
an angle of 45 degrees, whilst he takes 
an opposite course. We separate, plac- 
ing a distance of some hundred yards be- 
tween us, and walk slowly forward. Pro- 
ceeding but a short distance we are 
stopped suddenly—for within 50 yds. 
stands the wounded moose. He sees us 
and bids defiance! We hold our fire and 
await his pleasure. This delay is not to 
his liking; for he lifts his head high in 
air, stands rigidly erect, throws back his 
huge antlers, and, with mane stiffened 
with anger, makes a snort that could be 
heard a mile off and comes for us at a 
slow trot for his last struggle. 





AFIELD. 


Who shall be the victor? 

In 1,000 times out of 1,000 times the 
.30-40 Winchester. 

The guide and I shoot simultaneously 
and we see the great chief fall dead at 
our feet. 

The body is skinned, head detached, 
and then with our trophies we paddle and 
tramp triumphantly back to our camp— 
a distance of some 10 miles. 

“Good shot, me boy!” says Joe as we 
sat that evening about the great log fire 
eating supper. “ You'll never forget that 
shot, Mr. Taylor, if yer live two hun- 
dred years.” And I stand ready to con- 
firm the guide’s prediction. 


THE EXPATRIATED WILD PIGEON. 


By STANLEY WATERLOO. 


2 UNDREDS of myriads of 
my family and my male 
and I are breeding now and 
our nests burden the limbs 
of a vast forest far down 
the eastern slope of the An- 
des, near where the Argen- 
tine Republic and Bolivia join. We make 
daily flights in vast numbers and feed 
upon the nuts and seeds which fell upon 
the ground last autunm in distant parts 
of the wild country, and so sustain our- 
selves throughout the time of breeding. 
The ground upon which we settle in our 
food search becomes a shifting sea of 
grayish-blue and when we rise the noise 
of our millions of wings is like the sound 
of thunder. Yet only for a brief time— 
but three or four decades—has this scene 
existed or this sound been heard upon 
the nut and fruit-bearing areas of the 
Andes foothills. 

There are many things of which men 
do not know. Pigeons are credited with 
but slight intelligence. This may be 
true of pigeons of some races, but it is 
not true of the Passenger Pigeon, the 
most famous of all the kind. I am a 
Passenger Pigeon. 





We have our legends, which are trans- 
mitted—though men would not believe 
it—and I know what my great, great, 
great grandfather did and saw. I wish 
I had lived in his time. We are a tre- 
mendous race of pigeons, even now. 
Then we were the wonder of the world. 
Then not the Southern but the Northern 
continent was ours. 

My mother has often told me the story 
as it came to her. Our mighty flocks 
passed the winter then, as we who re- 
main do now, near the centre of the 
hemisphere, and subsisted from autumn 
until springtime upon such food as we 
could gain by scattering all over the 
wide region where was never frost nor 
snow nor, for that matter, any of the 
crisper life we really enjoyed. We lived 
well, though, and then in late March 
and early April came upon us the same 
feeling that comes to the wild goose and 
we gathered in flocks so prodigious that 
in all history, up to the time of the dis- 
covery of America, there had never been 
an account of anything to compare with 
it. Then the vast flocks (to one of which 
my great, great, great grandfather be- 
longed) swept northward in enormous 
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flight, darkening the very skies, to what 
is called the United States, and there, 
in spring, we fed on the beechnuts in 
the forests—forests in some regions al- 
most as vast in the North as are ours 
now in the South—and chose our great 
nesting’ places—“ pigeon roosts,” men 
called them—and hatched our millions 
of young, caring for them until their 
pinions were strong enough for the au- 
tumn flight to our winter home. Won- 
derful were those summers in the wild, 
strong atmosphere of the temperate zone 
—I am speaking but as my great, great, 
great grandfather would, were he alive 
today—wonderful in the great daily 
flights for food, the comedies and mil- 
lion tragedies of the roost and the events 
of the autumn flight, when the reaped 
wheat fields and the garnering buck- 
wheat fields afforded even such a multi- 
tude as ours full sustenance in the swift 
passage. We came in the spring and 
covered all the land, and we swept back 
in the autumn with our millions of added 
young, and never in the history of all 
the birds of all the world was aught like 
it in its magnitude. 

Where were our roosts congregated 
the dreadful creatures of the wood. Of 
our millions of young, hundreds of thou- 
sands would fall to the ground, and there, 
awaiting, would be wolves and foxes and 
cougars and bears and martens, and all 
the savage things of the earth; while, in 
the air, would be the hawks by day and 
the murderous owls by night. They 
slew and slew, but our numbers were so 
vast that the autumn flight seemed ever 
double what had come northward in the 
spring. 

And so it was until the white man 
came and changed the land and added 
his keener rapacity to that of the wild 
devourers. He butchered for the sale 
of our bodies, while the wild beasts had 
but eaten. We fled before him. Of 
that country they call the United States 
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we abandoned Virginia, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio first, then Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin, and finally, between 
1875 and 1880, our hosts dare go no 
farther north than to what is called the 
Indian Territory. There was a mighty 
roost there then and a mighty slaughter. 
Our poor bodies were sold in a city called 
St. Louis for 25 cents a dozen and the 
day of the Passenger Pigeon in North 
America had passed into everlasting 
night. Of all the races of the creatures 
of the earth upon that continent, the 
fate of none, save one, had been like 
ours. The millions of buffalo (the great 
American bison) had been sacrificed as 
had been we—the other wonder of the 
fauna of the land. 

Of course, I’m only a pigeon, and, 
though a Passenger Pigeon—one of the 
marvels among living winged creations 
—can talk but in a childish way; but I 
can at least tell what instincts and emo- 
tions beset me—one among the hosts of 
us gathered in this annual “ roost” in 
South America. There are here no 
wolves nor bears nor martens to devour 
such of our young as fall clumsily from 
the rude nests to the ground below, but 
there are the little tiger cats and a lank 
thing from the streams and a dozen oth- 
ers as rapacious, while even the lordly 
jaguar does not disdain, like the cougar 
of the North, to fill his huge maw with 
our stunned and fluttering nestlings. 
With all this, we are better off away 
from Man, and we all know it; yet, some- 
how, I am not content. I wish I could 
wing my flight in spring as did my great, 
great, great grandfather. It is atavism. 
I want the beechnuts and acorns, and the 
flight over the wide rivers and valleys and 
the great Lake Region. I am not con- 
tent. It may be, in my own grandson, 


that this atavism will have run out and 
that he will have no dreams of the Lost 
Continent. 








FIFTY YEARS OF WOODS LIFE. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SCRIBBLINGS OF A HUNTER AND TRAPPER. 


By TREDWAY H. ELLIOTT. * 


CHAPTER XXV. 
Imprisoned in a Tree. 


N -the fall of 1894, 
after the better part of 
a year spent in idle- 
ness, I took a fan- 
cy that there might 
be still plenty of 
game in the woods 
of Northern Min- 
hie” nesota, providing 
"one was fortunate 
enough to hit upon 
the right place. The winter I had once 
spent in that State was now so far back 
in the past that my memory of its dis- 
agreeable features was dulled. Besides, 
after months of sweltering and mosquito- 
fighting in a Mississippi swamp, there 
was something quite agreeable in the 
idea of waist-high snowdrifts and of 
breezes direct from the North Pole. No 
doubt I would have taken boat up the 
river if the idea had come to me a little 
earlier in the year; but my decision was 
reached late in November, and only a 
few days later came a sudden change 
of weather as a warning of what I might 
expect were my plans carried out. In 
a few hours the wind shifted from east 
to north, the thermometer dropped a good 
40 degrees, and the lowgrounds were 
swept with a volleying sleet that stung 
the flesh like needle-points. All this 
changed in the night, and I happened to 
be caught in the woods a good long ways 
from a roof. 

Bob Hughes was with me—a railroad 
man with a love of hunting and lots of 
woods experience. We had started out 






the day before, expecting to kill nothing 
more than a few squirrels and be back 
to my cabin again before sunset. Hughes 
carried a repeating shotgun and was to 
do the shooting, and it was more in con- 
formity with habit than in hopes of 
finding bigger game that I took the .25 
Remington along. The acorn crop in 
that section had been light and, as is in- 
variably the case under such conditions, 
deer and bear drifted in search of a 
better food supply. I had killed nothing 
worth while for a month and considered 
the outlook hopeless; so it was quite a 
surprise to me when Hughes jumped a 
big buck and peppered him at short 
range with a couple of loads of No. 7 
shot. The deer had been lying between 
the brace-roots of a tupelo gum in open 
ground, and, as he sped for the nearest 
thicket under the spur of terror and pain, 
I could not resist the temptation to burn 
a little powder myself. An 86-grain 
bullet is not heavy enough for tail-shots 
at running deer and I regretted the shot 
as soon as fired. There was plenty of 
blood left on the trail but, aside from a 
momentary turning out of his course, the 
buck went on as though unhurt. 

We were not long deciding to track 
him so far as we might. Hughes had 
never killed a deer and thought this a 
chance too good to lose. For my own 
part, it had always gone against the 
grain to let a badly wounded animal 
escape. We found seats on an old log 
and rested and smoked for a half-hour, 
though the delay was torture to Hughes 
in his impatience. I tried to explain to 
him that a badly shot deer will soon lie 


*This singularly interesting biography, from the pen of a seasoned trapper and hunter, began in 


the March issue of Sports Afield. 














down, if not too closely followed, and 
likely grow too weak and stiff to get on 
foot again; while the same deer, kept 
moving by pursuit, may run miles before 
falling dead. He declared this nothing 
better than mere theory and eventually 
talked me into taking the trail much 
sooner than I wished to. As a result 
we jumped the buck again within 400 
yds., and once more Hughes wasted val- 
uable ammunition. The brush was thick 
and there was too little time offered for 
a shot with telescope sights. I was 
close enough to see that the deer had 
caught my bullet in the flank and high 
enough to endariger all the vitals, as it 
had necessarily ranged forward. Pa- 
tience and careful trailing would even- 
tually win us the prize. The hardest 
part of the job would be-holding Hughes 
in check and I managed this by rushing 
along in pretended pursuit until the 
bloodstained trail was too well lost for 
him to ever find it again. “ We might 
as well get busy with the squirrels,” said 
I, and he took me at my word, but looked 
so thoroughly down in the mouth that I 
could not help pitying him. At last, 
when the sun was about an hour high, 
the announcement that we would now 
“ get our deer ” opened his eyes but with- 
out improving his temper. In fact, not 
a word did he say until we found the 
buck lying dead beside a little waterhole 
in the cane; then he smiled again and 
began to talk of his fondness for venison 
steak. 

The stars were already commencing 
to show in the west, and, rather than 
carry such a load to camp through the 
darkness, it was thought best to camp by 
the little pond until morning. Broiled 
deer liver is not so bad when one is 
hungry and there was plenty of firewood 
handy and switch cane for a bed. The 
breeze was freshening from the east when 
I went to sleep, but it had grown so 
much colder that I had no fear of rain 
from the gathering clouds. The first 
of the sleet awoke us an hour or two after 
midnight; the fire had burned low and I 
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was shivering from cold.: We heaped 
great limbs on the bed of coals until the 
heat drove us a dozen feet away, but 
there was no standing the pelt and sting 
of that sleet. Hughes had taken shel- 
ter on the lee side of a big oak; I did 
not follow, knowing that, thinly clad as 
we were, the cold would soon drive us 
back to the fire. It would not have taken 
long to build a lean-to with poles and 
canes, capable of protecting us from an 
ordinary sleet storm, which this was 
not. At the first there were ragged 
chunks of ice mixed with the finer par- 
ticles—hail stones, only sharper of angles 
and ever so much colder than the hail 
that comes in summer—and no man 
could work under such a pelting. A 
clump of big cypress trees stood at the 
farther end of the pond, swell-butted as 
all swamp cypress are, and quite as cer- 
tainly hollow. The question to decide 
was whether any of them would offer a 
practicable opening to the shelter with- 
in. I caught a flaming brand from the 
fire, splashed through the shallow water 
to the biggest of the trees and luckily 
found what I sought. It might be a 
tight squeeze for Hughes to enter the 
hollow, but, once inside, we would be 
all right. The ground was dry, there was 
little danger from snakes thus late in the 
season and we were secure from the 
storm as long as the tree held up against 
it. Certainly there must be a rise in 
the temperature when morning came, and 
then, if no better chanced, the sleet must 
turn to rain or snow. I had noticed in 
crossing that a half-inch of ice had al- 
ready formed on the pond. -The dead 
leaves crackled like glass under my feet; 
the twigs, even the cane-blades, were 
growy rigid with the clinging sleet. 
Hughes joined me and we crowded into 
our cosy little cell, finding room to sit 
comfortably or even lie down “ by curlin’ 
up a little,’ as Hughes expressed it. 
Standing erect was out of the question, 
the hollow terminating suddenly over- 
head in down-jutting points of half-rot- 
ten wood, some of which we broke away 
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and used to partially close the hole by 
which we had found entry. In here it 
was snug and warm and eventually we 
again fell asleep. Twigs and branches 
began breaking under the growing 
weight of sleet, the popping and snapping 
bringing our drowsy eyes wide from 
time to time, but after a while we grew 
accustomed to this, and I, for one, lost 
track of the further progress of events. 

Suddenly a sharp crash awoke me. I 
felt Hughes struggle up, only to sink 
down again with his knees in my side, 
and experienced a half-revengeful glee 
in the knowledge that he must have given 
his head an awful bump. “ The whole 
top’s fell out of the tree!” he yelled; “I 
felt it jar—the rest will go in a minute!” 
There was no reason to doubt the first 
part of his statement, but the prediction 
of further disaster was unwarranted; it 
would take a whole lot of sleet to break 
down a cypress stub 6 ft. across at the 
ground. Other trees all around us were 
breaking under their heavy burdens, as 
our ears could testify. When morning 
came it would find the appearance of the 
woods wholly changed, but there was no 
danger for us so long as we remained 
quietly in our present quarters. 

Hughes suddenly felt an unconquer- 
able desire to look abroad. I heard him 
clearing our doorway; then he shouted 
an oath and, turning, grasped my arm 
with trembling hands. “ The hole’s got 
a log against it! We’re shut in—d’ye 
hear?” I shook myself free and cau- 
tiously struck a match—cautiously, for 
the interior of the old tree was as dry as 
tinder. Hughes was quite right. One 
of the larger limbs of the cypress had 
split from its parent trunk and in falling 
had landed squarely across the entrance 
to the hollow. It was fully 3 ft. through; 
the combined strength of ten men could 
not have dragged it out of our way. 
“ Bottled!” exclaimed Hughes, his self- 
possession returning as the worst was 
known beyond question; “ wish we had 
that deer in here with us—it may be a 
week before somebody comes along.” 
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From Hughes’ standpoint of view our 
hope of speedy escape was most certainly 
slim, for we were fully two miles from 
the nearest traveled road, twice as far 
from a house (my own cabin excepted) 
and in a locality that not even a hunter 
would be likely to visit until the ice had 
fallen from the trees. Perhaps it was 
fortunate for Hughes that I was with 
him; the self-helpful man rarely finds 
himself in a place he can’t get out of, 
provided he has met with no disabling ac- 
cident. There could be only a few 
inches of wood between ourselves and 
freedom and cypress is soft and easily 
cut. It would have been a short task 
to chop our way out with a hatchet or 
short-handled axe. As it was, our pocket 
knives would have to serve, and fortu- 
nately mine was heavy of blade and 
strongly riveted—just the sort of knife 
for the business. With its hilt I tapped 
the shell here and there, seeking the 
thinnest place. I found that the sound 
told me little or nothing, but the shape 
of the interior and my knowledge of 
cypress trees in general gave me a very 
good idea of where I had best commence 
work. In twenty minutes a little hole 
was bored to the outer bark through 
about 5 inches of wood; then with the 
muzzle of my rifle 1 punched an open- 
ing and could feel the cold air as it 
sucked through the tree from side to 
side. Daylight was just breaking and 
the storm appeared to have slackened. 
Hughes now wanted to work a while and 
I consented, stipulating that he should 
use his own knife, as I doubted his care- 
fulness. Accidents were by all means to 
be avoided. Under my direction he 
bored a second hole 18 inches below the 
first ; then tried to split out a splinter of 
the wood between them and broke his 
knifeblade in the middle. And after that 
I worked on without assistance. It was 
easy enough, especially after I finished 
what my companion had tried to do, for 
then it was merely a matter of making 
the opening wider; but much depended 
upon a knowledge of the wood. Oak 
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and other hard woods split easiest from 
heart to sap; cypress, with its concen- 
tric layers. So I would notch in at the 
top and bottom, draw the point of my 
knife down between, marking off a strip 
some 2 inches wide, and then carefully 
cleave off layer after layer until the bark 
was reached. By the middle of the fore- 
noon the opening was large enough so 
that I could squeeze through, and 
Hughes, who was debarred from follow- 
ing just yet by his size, insisted that 
I should broil a piece of venison for him 
at once. “ What’s freedom to a man 
after he has starved to death?” he plain- 
tively inquired. “ Don’t you cut another 
splinter, Tred. Bring me a steak out of 
the ‘ round’ and two inches thick.” His 
pleadings did not move me, because, 
while quite hungry myself, a sufficient 
share of the morning’s work had already 
fallen to me without doing the cooking 
for both of us. Ten minutes more, and 
he was free to cut steaks as thick as he 
liked. 

The whole world had changed since 
the night before. A sheet of ice seemed 
to have crushed the canebrake flat to 
earth. Fallen trees lay on every side and 
the tangle of broken limbs and branches 
was so thick that it was hard traveling in 
the openest ground. We had to return 
to our hollow cypress for dry kindling 
before a fire could be built, and the first 
curl of smoke showed us that the faint 
breath of air now stirring came directly 
from the west. The sun broke through 
the clouds before our hunger was satis- 
fied and almost immediately the sleet be- 
gan cleaving from the trees and fell in 
rattling showers. All possible haste was 
made to camp, but necessarily by round- 
about ways, since paths through thick- 
ets and brakes were blocked and im- 
passable. 

I have related this incident, not be- 
cause it is particularly interesting, but by 
reason of its bearing upon the unavoid- 
able dangers of woods life. A belt axe 
has since invariably been made a part 
of my hunting equipment. It is little 
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use locking the door after the horse is 
stolen, but there may be other horses. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
In the Pathway of Civilization. 


All further thought of a northern trip 
was swept away by that November 
storm with its premonition of cold that 
could not be endured. Hughes secured 
me a pass to Kansas City, where I con- 
sulted with the commission men who 
handled game, and eventually located in 
the southern part of the State in a fairly 
good quail country. I was not long in 
finding that I had lost the old knack of 
wing-shooting, and this was, I believe, 
chargeable to my late use of telescope 
sights. I was slow in aiming and never 
confident that the mere alignment of a 
front bead on the game would score a hit. 
Say what you will, self-confidence goes 
farther than anything else in making one 
a successful gunner. I could not break 
myself of the annoying habit of hesita- 
tion when a covey flushed at my feet, 
but would dwell so long on sighting that 
the second barrel was rarely used. A 
town boy who hunted on the same range 
with a cheap single-barrel almost inva- 
riably killed as many birds as myself, 
and risked snapshots in the brush that I 
would never dream of taking. It was 
humiliating. 

I gave up at last, sold my shotgun for 
less than half its cost, and took the train, 
for regions where a living might be 
made with the rifle and trap. Such a lo- 
cality was yearly growing harder to 
find. I had wearied of the swamps, the 
land of malaria and mosquitoes ; neither 
could I bring myself to think seriously 
of a trip to the Rocky Mountains. In 
consequence, the area of territory left to 
choose from was rather limited, and I 
suppose it was natural that the Indian 
Territory should prove most attractive. 
I found here, however, the obstacle of 
espionage by United States marshals, 
who seemed to believe every white man 
a bootlegger unless regularly engaged in 
farming or stockraising. Traveling on 
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horseback through the Cherokee coun- 
try, I was twice arrested and searched 
for whisky—one officer even smashing 
a bottle of cough medicine found in my 
saddlebags. The Indians, too, seemed 
to regard me with suspicion, and I was 
glad enough to get across the line among 
the Choctaws where there is less of civ- 
ilization and more of old-fashioned back- 
woods hospitality. A severe cold, con- 
tracted early in the fall, was causing 
more than a little uneasiness. In fact, 
my lungs have never been strong since 
that attack of pneumonia which over- 
took me among the Acadians in 1880, 
though a troublesome cough is gen- 
erally tle worst feature of my ailment— 
and bad enough it is when one follows 
stillhunting for a livelihood. Time and 
again I have lost game because of a 
cough that could not be controlled, and 
sometimes after hours had been spent 
in careful trailing. But on this occa- 
sion lung fever threatened, I was with- 
out medicine, and could hear of no doc- 
tor near at hand. 

A good deal of railroad building has 
been done in the Indian Territory of re- 
cent years, but the construction of a 
road does not always mean that a popu- 
lous country demands an outlet. At the 
time I refer to, the “Frisco” was the 
only thoroughfare across the eastern part 
of the Choctaw country, and I had 
crossed it about 20 miles below Poteau, 
coming through the gap between the San 
Bois Mountains and Potato Peak, and 
intending to follow up the course of 
Poteau River to the Black Fork Hills. 
It was now the middle of January, there 
was considerable snow on the ground 
and the weather was disagreeably raw. 
It rarely happened that I could buy feed 
for my horse and it was absolutely im- 
possible to find grazing for him.’ Fire 
had swept the country late in the fall, 
and under the snow there was little save 
ashes. Such conditions, together with 
my own poor health, were dispiriting. I 
jogged slowly along my chosen route 
because there seemed nothing else for 
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me to do—doggedly persistent though 
sadly out of heart. 

Late one afternoon the crack of a 
rifle not far from the road drew my at- 
tention to a blanketed figure circling 
around a tall oak in a manner most sug- 
gestive to an old squirrel hunter like 
myself. Backwoods courtesy forbids 
shooting at a squirrel another hunter has 
“treed,” but demands an offer to 
“turn” the game, should it persist in 
keeping out of sight. The tree stood 
apart from others, too far for any squir- 
rel to jump; so I could approach with- 
out fear of frightening it into flight. 
Not a word said the Indian as I rode 
slowly around opposite: him, nor did I 
detect a single lowering of his gaze from 
the branches. The squirrel was well hid- 
den—just a little fuzz of hair on the top 
of a big limb to show where he had flat- 
tened himself out—and no amount of 
noise would make him move. From the 
Indian’s viewpoint an ear and the line of 
the back was visible. I slipped my rifle 
—the same little Remington previously 
mentioned—from its case and by signs 
told the Choctaw to look at the squirrel 
through the telescope. I have found 
signs surer than words in communing 
with the older Indians, and this one ap- 
peared far advanced in years. The 
chance that he could talk English was 
not one in a hundred. He took hold of 
the rifle gingerly. 

“Two shoot?” he inquired, touching 
the telescope with his forefinger. 

“One shoot, one look,” I replied ; then, 
laying the crook of a finger across the 
bridge of my nose: “ Spectacles in hole 
—make squirrel big.” 

While in Kansas City I had had the 
telescope shifted to the side and open 
sights mounted on the barrel. He first 
squinted. through these and shook his 
head, but presently swung over to the 
eyepiece. “Hell! ears like pony!” he 
exclaimed, his wrinkled face lighting 
up. “ Squir’l too big for little gun?” 

This was a direct challenge and it 
came at a time when I was neither in 




















mood nor condition for fine shooting. 
The ear of a squirrel is a small mark at 
_ best, and the bullet must cut at least half 
its diameter in the bark to make sure of 
a kill. I did not disdain to find a rest 
in the fork of a sapling and never did I 
strive so hard to hold the cross hairs 
on the mark. My new acquaintance 
seemed less surprised that the squirrel 
should fall than at its insignificant size, 
for the impression left by his look 
through the ’scope apparently clung in 
mind. *Twas a very small squirrel in- 
deed and the “ pony ” ears were now con- 
spicuous by reason of their absence, to- 
gether with practically the entire skull. 
I threw it beside the half-dozen others 
of its kind lying at the root of the tree. 
Just then the one desire of my heart 
was an invitation to accompany the old 
Choctaw to his home wherever that 
might be. Ordinarily I would have 
followed him uninvited, taking chances 
on a welcome. Now, with the certainty 
that I must find shelter and rest for days, 
or possibly weeks, it was necessary to 
feel sure of my grounds. I breathed 
freer when he threw the string of squir- 
rels over my saddle-horn and motioned 
me to mount. An Indian never hunts 
for sport nor makes unsolicited presents 
of game. 

Momentarily expecting to reach the 
end of our journey, I followed his lead 
for fully three miles. There was no 
turning from the course to seek road or 
pathway, no apology for the rough go- 
ing; my guide knew the direction and 
held to it. Through the gathering dark- 
ness I at last saw a rail fence, then a log 
cabin with considerable cleared land 
around it. “ My farm,” volunteered the 
old man, breaking the long silence; 
“white man work land five year—give 
Injun corn.” Here was a chance to 
camp with my own color—a lease-holder. 
I was sorely tempted, but the Choctaw 
strode on—and I was still carrying his 
squirrels. A half-mile more of woods 
and then a lightening in the gloom ahead 
told of another clearing. We passed 
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through a gateway and before us loomed 
a big barn, shedded on all sides to shel- 
ter the horses and cattle in stormy 
weather. From somewhere a negro boy 
appeared, ready to take my horse. The 
expression “ half-stupefied with amaze- 
ment” sounds hackneyed, but I can 
think of none other so aptly expressing 
my mental condition at that moment. 
What was going to happen next? 

The flare of a lantern showed the fa- 
miliar figure of my guide, wrapped in 
his ragged blanket, bare-headed, mocca- 
sin-shod, his elbow resting upon the 
wheel of a brand-new buggy, glistening 
with yellow and black paint. “Girl 
play music-box,” he said, as the tinkle of 
a piano reached our ears. “ Mebbeso got 
supper cooked—you come.” I followed, 
carrying only my rifle, through another 
gate, along a graveled walk and up the 
veranda steps of a sizable frame house. 
The buggy and the piano had prepared 
me for the sight of rooms furnished in 
modern style and occupied by the fem- 
inine portion of the family in all the 
glory of modern civilized attire. Know- 
ing the lengths to which savage tastes 
will go when backed by abundant means, 
nothing would have surprised me quite 
so much as that which confronted my 
gaze upon stepping inside the door. The 
room was neatly ceiled and papered, but, 
aside from the piano, there was abso- 
lutely nothing that could be classed as 
furniture. Trunks and carpetbags were 
ranged in desultory array around the 
walls, with piles of blankets here and 
there, and in one place a stack of ba- 
coned hams, shoulders and sides heaped 
over with salt. A couple of half-naked 
papooses, playing with a cat upon the 
carpetless floor before the fireplace, sat 
erect as we entered—silent and watch- 
ful, rigid as graven images. The girl 
at the piano also “froze” on the in- 
stant; her hands lay motionless on the 
keys but she declined to turn her head. 
In garb she seemed a fit daughter of my 
agéd squirrel hunter—the trouble lay in 
assorting a red calico dress, moccasined 
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feet and brown ducking hair-ribbons 
with her recent rendition of a popular 
waltz. It was left to me to break the 
silence. Not the suspicion of a smile 
played upon the old Choctaw’s face, 
though I felt that he had noted and was 
enjoying my amazement without divin- 
ing its real cause. The building of this 
house had been his concession to the de- 
mands of unaccustomed wealth; he was 
satisfied with its grandeur and believed 
it complete. 

“You play well,” said I to the 
daughter, but hardly knowing whether 
to expect a reply. 

“T have had good teachers,” was the 
answer, as any modest, unassuming white 
girl might have given it. “ Won’t you 
try to find a comfortable seat?—I am 
sorry there are no chairs.” 

Here was substantiation of my cher- 
ished argument that the first result of 
education is discontent with one’s sur- 
roundings. A few years’ schooling had 
made of that young squaw’s life an end- 
less tragedy—a silent rebellion against 
environment. I assured her that I had 
always lived in camp and preferred a 
blanket on the floor to the easiest rock- 
ing-chair or sofa—which just then hap- 
pened to be pretty near the truth. It 
was a relief to drop down anywhere and 
rest. I even dreaded the call to supper; 
though I might have spared myself all 
uneasiness in the matter, the food being 
brought in by an old colored Mammy 
after the sole formality of spreading a 
gaudy red table-cloth on the floor. The 
lady of the household joined us at the 
meal—garbed for the occasion in rustling 
silk, but quite unable to speak a word of 
English beyond the stereotyped saluta- 
tion “How?” She was plainly very 
proud of her dress, and twice repeated to 
her husband something which he at last 
translated as “ plenty money—two cows ” 
—evidently referring to its cost. Con- 
versation, except with the daughter, 
would have proven difficult had I been 
in the mood. As it was, continual 
coughing left me little breath to spare 
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The motherly old squaw seemed con- 
cerned, especially as I ate but sparingly, 
and at once busied herself preparing hot 
teas and greasing a square of flannel to 
spread over my lungs. I spent the night 
on a pile of blankets close to the fire, 
which was watched and fed as occasion 
required by the colored boy I had seen 
in the barnyard. The family found lodg- 
ing in another room, but were early astir, 
for we breakfasted by firelight before 
daybreak. I had rested well, coughed 
less and in every way felt better. 

I shall not mention names in connec- 
tion with this Choctaw family. They 
were good to me and I would not will- 
ingly hold my friends up to ridicule. 
Many white people, suddenly enriched, 
have blundered as badly in trying to live 
up to their changed conditions. Ina 
few minutes’ chat with the girl I learned 
that her father, while openly proud of all 
she had learned in three years at school, 
still clung to the Indian idea that war- 
riors should not heed the counsel of 
squaws—hence it was useless for her to 
suggest any change in their manner of 
living. Her teacher had urged the need 
of a piano for home practice and he had 
freely produced money for its purchase. 
In the same way he would doubtless buy 
furniture under the direction of some 
trusted friend. “I could make this such 
a pretty room,” she said with plaintive 
wistfulness. “ Just a carpet, a sofa, a 
dresser and a few chairs, and —” 

“Hold up!” said 1; “ write it down 
and give me the list—add what is needed 
for the other rooms while you’re about 
it. Maybe I’ll get turned down for my 
trouble, but there’s no harm trying.” 

I found the old Choctaw sitting on the 
steps with my rifle across his knees, striv- 
ing to fathom the mystery of telescope 
sights. “ Gimme ca’tridge,” said he, and 
I opened a fresh box for his amusement. 
“How much?” was the inquiry after a 
half-dozen shots, and I answered with a 
gesture taking in his entire possessions 
of land and cattle. “A man loves best 
his own squaw, though there are many 
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others. Fifty dollars will buy such a 
rifle, but not this one.” “ Buy um!” he 
exclaimed, and instantly there was the 
_ clink of gold as he extended his hand. 
' This settled all uncertainty as to whether 
I was expected to resume my travels at 
once. To a certain extent I was ap- 
pointed purchasing agent for my host: 
it remained for me to influence a consid- 
erable order to the nearest furniture 
store. That day I held further confer- 
ence with my fellow conspirator, but not 
until I had delighted the old Choctaw 
with praise of his beautiful home and 
suggestions as to its furnishing; and the 
next morning we saddled and set forth 
for Fort Smith, with a four-horse 
wagon, driven by the darky boy, trail- 
ing in our wake. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
A Second Merchandising Venture. 


Much has been written about the many 
ways in which Indian traders defraud 
their ignorant customers. That extor- 
tionate prices are asked for inferior 
goods is probably true, especially in the 
case of stores upon the smaller reserva- 
tions, having no business rivals and free 
from fear of honest competition. Such 
has been the common policy of traders 
since the earliest settlements, and upon 
it was founded the wealth of the Astors, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s opulence 
and power, and the prosperity of minor 
companies unnumbered. But long passed 
is the day when five prime beaver skins 
were given for a pound of powder or 
twenty dollars for a red blanket. ‘The 
so-called civilized tribes of the Indian 
Territory are relieved of their annuity 
money by methods that savor less of 
highway robbery, though, if inclined to- 
wards extravagance, it is outside the 
province of their local merchants to 
preach economy. “ We're not kicking,” 
a Muscogee trader once said to me, “ but 
the good old times ended when the In- 
dians took to wearing overalls. Blan- 
kets had no pockets. When a buck broke 
a $20 gold piece, he carried the change 
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in his hand till he spent the last dime. 
Now, he sometimes forgets and carries 
home a dollar.” 

At Fort Smith customers are reason- 
ably sure of fair treatment, irrespective 
of their color. I selected the goods and 
the old Choctaw followed after and paid 
the bills without comment, interfering 
only at the very outset and in a most un- 
expected way. I had picked upon some 
neat cane-bottomed chairs for the front 
room, but he turned them down in favor 
of others with upholstered seats. “ Want 
soft set-down,” said he. “Got plenty 
money—get best.” I did not accept this 
order literally, but, by the time furni- 
ture was purchased for bedrooms, din- 
ingroom and kitchen, the amount of the 
bill actually frightened me. Before leav- 
ing town I mailed an order for the rifle 
he coveted, and all the way home the old 
fellow could talk of nothing else but 
shooting. His hunting days dated back 
to the time of flintlocks, and nothing 
could have been a greater treat to me 
than his recollections of first experiences 
with gun-caps. “ Mebbeso go—mebbe- 
so not. Hunt all day—bear stick um 
head out of bush—cap go ‘ Snip.’ Then 
Injun hunt some more—git hungry—no 
meat for squaw.” Once, when he had 
found his supply of caps more than ordi- 
narily unreliable, and the woods were full 
of game, he had thrown his gun aside 
and returned to the bow and arrow of his 
boyhood. His denunciation of such 
primitive equipment was direct and 
forceful. It was not much of a trick to 
hit a deer with an arrow—any papoose 
could do that—but hitting and killing 
were quite different things. He had shot 
as many as ten arrows into one half- 
grown fawn, following after it all day 
long and shooting at every opportunity, 
but never striking a vital spot. More 
than likely such unsatisfactory results 
were common enough when arrows were 
the only dependence of aboriginal hunt- 
ers. They might serve fairly well for 
side shots, but not for what trapshooters 
term “ straightaways.” 
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The old negro cook gleefully under- 
took the task of installing the furniture, 
assisted of course by the girl and also by 
the wife of the white renter previously 
referred to. I regret to say that the elder 
members of the family, however proud 
of their new belongings they might be, 
still persisted in their former custom of 
sitting on the floor when they thought I 
was not observing. The cook stove was 
a continual delight to the old squaw. All 
day long she kept it red hot and the tea- 
kettle boiling, and from morning until 
night that ever-patient cook was kept 
displaying her skill in the preparation 
of new and toothsome dishes. The girl 
frequently came to me with half-tearful 
stories that I could hardly listen to with- 
out laughing. She objected to feeding 
the dogs from the flowered porcelain 
wash bowl and to using the bureau 
drawer as a receptacle for horse-collars 
and hames. She fretted because her 
parents preferred sleeping on the floor 
beside their bedstead, and was not paci- 
fied when her father, starting suddenly 
from a troubled dream, struggled up 
with the whole burden of springs and 
mattress on his shoulders, and alarmed 
us all with the Choctaw war cry, in full 
belief that he was fighting the battle of 
his life. It was a relief when the 
daughter was sent back to her school. 
Her ideas were all right, but she lacked 
patience. 

I was to go on a big hunt with my 
host when his rifle came, and during the 
three weeks of waiting only one incident 
of importance occurred. A young half- 
breed tried to steal my horse out of the 
stable at night, was discovered and set 
upon by the dogs—four big hound-mas- 
tiffs—and, in the fight that followed, 
killed two of them with a knife. We 
found him “treed” on the top of a 12- 
ft. gate-post, mangled and bleeding but 
defiant. He offered no excuse for his 
presence. The horse stood saddled and 
bridled in the lot—that was enough. The 
old Indian shut the remaining dogs in 
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the corn crib and ordered his prisoner to 
descend. 

“Choctaw?” he inquired. 

The boy nodded in assent. He was_ 
trembling a little, more likely from 
pain and excitement than fear. Indians 
have their own peculiar ideas of justice 


‘and ways of dealing with detected crim- 


inals. Somehow, I felt that the present 
culprit would be spared the tedious pro- 
cesses of law, and that he was equally 
well assured of the fact. Yet he faced 
the threatening muzzle of a revolver 
with a smile of unconcern. “Choctaws 
no steal from Choctaw,” continued his 
captor, and at this the boy laughed out- 
right—pointing first at the horse and 
then at myself; then he drew an imag- 
inary line down his breast. “White,” he 
said, and caught at the bridle-rein with 
his left hand; then “Choctaw,” and 
brandished the knife in his right. 
Translated, these signs meant that his 
white blood prompted him to steal, 
while the Indian in his nature was ripe 
for warfare. Ethnologists might have 
found food for mature thought in this 
unique line of defence, but it struck me 
as a deliberate insult to my color and 
lost the boy a lot of perhaps valueless 
sympathy. The old man commenced a 
bit of a lecture in his own language, 
much of which I could understand. He 
told the youth that even a coward could 
match his knife against the teeth of 
dogs and that squaws could climb to es- 
cape from danger; if he wanted to steal 
a horse, the Creeks and Cherokees had 
plenty of good ones ; but it would be bet- 
ter to forget that his left hand was 
white, for white men might put a chain 
on it and make it work. “Go!” he con- 
cluded, swinging the gate wide, “I know 
your face, but my lips are closed. Re- 
member that a rifle bites deeper than a 
dog’s tooth, and that this man is my 
friend.” Many times since then I have 
wondered that the boy was permitted to 
escape so easily, for the old Choctaw 
valued his dogs above the best horses 
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on his farm. But Indian nature is be- 
yond the understanding of white men. 
A week or so later we went into camp 
at the foot of Winding Stair Mountain, 
finding considerable game but killing 
very little. It was growing late in the 
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killing. The old man found endless 
trouble with his telescope sights, doing 
well enough at a target but “falling 
down” when it came to game. Old eyes 
do not take kindly to ’scopes for quick 
work. His persistence was creditable, 


























**Choctaws no steal from Choctaw,"’ continued his captor sternly. 


Drawn by CARL MAUCH. 





season—too late for deer shooting, as 
the bucks had shed their horns and were 
thin in flesh. There were plenty of tur- 
keys, and twice a week the darky boy. 
would ride over and carry a horseload 
back to the farm, mostly of my own 


to say the very least, for he staid at my 
side day in and day out and never failed 
to shoot when the chance offered. Nor 
did he show the least discouragement at 
continued failure. When I shook hands 
with him at parting, he pointed to his 
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rifle with a broad grin: “Hell of a good 
gun,” he said, “make turkey look like 
cow. No swap um for farm!” 

I rode westward, intending to strike 
the line of the Frisco Railroad and fol- 
low it down into Texas. At Antlers I 
met with a party of Tennesseeans who 
were traveling overland to Mangum, in 
Greer County, and was persuaded to 
join fortunes with them. Some of them 
had come from the neighborhood of my 
old home and we had many acquaint- 
ances in common. Bad weather delayed 
us for several days after crossing the Red 
River and I grew discontented with 
prospects ahead, the more so as I gained 
a better idea of the country we were go- 
ing to. Though far to the westward, it 
was rapidly filling up with farmers: 
originally a bare prairie land, it would 
soon be criss-crossed with wire fences 
into 40-acre farms. My determination to 
turn back resulted, most unexpectedly to 
me, in splitting up the party. Two of 
the six families composing it were al- 
ready homesick for the Obion bottoms 
and declared their intention to accom- 
pany me as far as I might travel in that 
direction. When I saw they were deter- 
mined, I mapped out for them the 
southern route, by way of Texarkana 
and the old military road, through Ar- 
kadelphia and Little Rock—my own in- 
tention being to cross back into the 
Choctaw country from Clarksville. 
However, one of their horses went lame 
and I hitched mv own in its place, and 
the outcome of it all was that the first 
day of April saw us crossing the Missis- 
sippi River into Tennessee. 

I had promised to keep Sanford, my 
boy partner of other days, advised con- 
cerning my whereabouts and now had 
plenty of time to write him. No men- 
tion was made of my financial circum- 
stances, but I suppose he read between 
the lines. Any way, he told me that he 
wanted to clear his store of all old goods, 
and asked if I would try closing them 
out at some sawmill or timber camp. 
The proposition was a most welcome 
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one, for I lacked both money and em- 
ployment, and a promising location for 
the store was soon found where a 
Northern company had started in to clear 
a large tract of land, converting all mar- 
ketable timber into cash. There were 
gangs of men getting out sawlogs, ties, 
piling, stave-bolts and even hoop-poles— 
everything being hauled from the woods 
and banked on the river. The company 
had its own commissary, handling gro- 
ceries, tobacco and similar supplies, but 
raised no objections to my dropping in 
with a stock of dry goods and notions. 
Really my store was helpful in keeping 
the men from losing time in visiting the 
nearby towns. I staid here the better 
part of two years, until the job was com- 
pleted and the land cleared, fenced and 
ready for the plow. My original stock 
was soon sold at paying prices and oth- 
ers purchased and installed, Sanford 
looking after the buying and giving me 
half the profits. As my best business 
hours were after the regular day’s work 
ended, I had plenty of time for hunting 
and fishing and enjoyed the life heart- 
ily. 

As in all large camps, there was a bul- 
ly whose sole happiness seemed to con- 
sist in tormenting and abusing his fel- 
lows. This fellow’s name was Jim 
Sharky—an Irishman in his love for 
liquor but not in his belief in fair play. 
He eventually met more than his match 
in a burly Swede from Michigan and 
from all accounts the fight, when these 
two men came together, was well worth 
seeing. I had been in the woods after 
squirrels and it was all over when I 
reached camp. Sharky had been sound- 
ly beaten, had begged and received mer- 
cy, and then secured a revolver and 
murdered his conqueror. The camp was 
in a tumult, but Sharky had found shel- 
ter among some railroad ties stacked on 
the river bank and was holding the 
crowd at a safe distance. There was 
nothing to shelter an approach nearer 
than 150 yards and the man was known 
to be a dead shot with the revolver. 
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Night was only two hours away and 
there was every chance of his escape 
‘under cover of darkness. From the back 
or iw window of my store there was a clear 
view of Sharky’s fortress and I could 
occasionally see him lift his head above 
the ties to shout insults at his enemies. 
It would have been easy enough to put 
a bullet in him, and the camp boss in- 
sisted that I should do this or turn the 
rifle over to some other competent 
marksman. A good deal of revolver and 
shotgun practice was going on result- 
lessly, the range being too great for the 
arms employed. Mine was the only ri- 
fle in camp. 

In such cases nothing can be accom- 
plished without a recognized leader and 
a settled plan of action. I suggested 
running a line of pickets around the 
murderer’s shelter, placing the men un- 
der cover and out of revolver range but 
in a position to head him off if he tried 
to escape. The cordon was completed 
by stationing a couple of skiffs on the 
further side of the river. Then I rigged 
a seat and an elbow rest at the window 
and directed the boss to step out in the 
open and order the man to surrender. 
Sharky straightened up behind his bar- 
tier and howled back a derisive reply, 
bristling with profanity. “See this old 
blue-barrel?” he asked, waving the re- 
volver. “It’s hungry for more meat and 
I reckon it'll get it. What’s the matter 
with coming and taking me?—lI_sha’n’t 


” 
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The hand holding the pistol rested 
carelessly on the top tie of the pile and 
through the telescope I could see that 
the arm was cocked. I remember wish- 
ing in the instant that followed that the 
Remington carried an ounce of lead in- 
stead of a paltry 86 grains, for every- 
thing depended upon the first shot. At 
30 rods a man’s hand is a small target. 
I was half tempted to switch my aim 
and hold on that red-shirted breast, but 
it would have been nothing less than mur- 
der. As the rifle cracked, Sharky’s arm 
was jerked upward and the revolver fell 
to the ground outside the tie-pile. He 
followed—exposing his whole figure— 
and snatched it up with his left hand. 
A hail of buckshot and pistol bullets tore 
up the dust, falling far short of the tar- 
get or missing it widely, and in another 
instant he was again under cover. 

“T owe that to Elliott,” he shouted; 
and then presently, “Will you give me a 
fair trial if I surrender?” The temper 
of the crowd was against this proposi- 
tion® The men were hot for a lynching, 
but in the end the law-and-order ele- 
ment prevailed. Sharky came in and sur- 
rendered and is now serving a 10-year 
term for his crime. I afterwards sent 
Brother Dave his revolver. It was a 
cheap affair, made of poor material, and 
the bullet from the little Remington had 
smashed the frame and lock-work into 
junk. 

(To be Continued.) 











DAYS WITH THE SHORE BIRDS. 


By F. HENRY YORKE, M. D. 





CHAPTER I.—INTRODUCTORY. 






S every one knows, bay birds or shore birds, the 
name commonly applied to the Limicolz which 
frequent the bays, estuaries and sandy beaches 

of the Atlantic coast, are especially abundant dur- 
ing their migrations—affording to the old sportsman or 
the tyro an endless diversity of sport. A sudden 
change from fair to rough weather, the stage of the 
tide, wind on or off shore, an early or a late season—all 
* are factors having an important bearing upon the varieties of 
tee, | birds one sees or brings to bag. 
x The charm of bay-bird shooting is its uncertainty. It differs 
‘ from any other shooting, causing the old hunter to often 
change his tactics, and fills the tyro with ideas never conceived 
of before. The everchanging flight, speed and movements of 
the various species flitting past or around him test his knowledge of angles and 
range to the utmost—ofttimes leaving him bewildered, when his quick snap-shot at 
some incoming or passing bird, the double he expected from that overhead pair, or 
the raking shot that skimming flock seemed to present, have all failed of success. 
Judgment, precision and skill in properly leading birds, getting well under them as 
they skim towards the ground or over them as they start rapidly upwards—massed 
together or scattered widely in their rapid movements to escape—present in quick 
succession all the obtuse and intricate angles of the sportsman’s art. The real 
pleasures of shooting lie in its anticipations, which, if always realized, would soon 
cloy the delights afforded by sports afield. 

The bay birds of the Atlantic coast during their migrations spread over a vast 
territory, extending to 14,000 feet upon the Rocky Mountain range, differing in 
abundance during their spring flight to their nesting grounds from their return in 
the fall with their young to a warmer clime. They include the following families: 
Hezmatopodidz, Aphrizide, Charadriidz, Recurvirostridz, Phalaropodidz and Sco- 
lopacidze—the last named being the most common and more generally distributed. 
They build a rude nest in bare hollows or depressions upon the ground; lay e 
eggs as a rule, large at the base and tapering to points which meet in the centre 
the nest; the young are covered with down and run as soon as hatched. Their 
food varies considerably, both in various families and in the latitudes they frequent. 
The oyster-catcher, whose strong, stout bill easily pries open the shells of mussels, 
oysters, clams and other mollusks, contrasts widely with the slender bill of the 
Pharalope and various kinds of sandpipers. The general foods consist of worms, 
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insects, larve, grasshoppers, bugs of all 
kinds, spiders, fish, tadpoles, etc., found 
upon the surface of the ground or probed 


® for beneath it by those whom Nature has 


endowed with long bills, furnished with 
extremely sensitive tips, which greatly 
enhance their accurate sense of touch or 
scent—both of which are probably im- 
portant factors in discovering their food. 
The Plover family frequently use peculiar 
methods (shared also by the Thrush 
family)—running rapidly over the sur- 
face of the ground (particularly burnt or 
low, marshy prairies) for a few yards, 
when they will stop and observe the 
effect upon the insects, which, disturbed 
by the sudden rush, beat a hasty retreat 
to cover—thereby disclosing their pres- 
ence to the unerring eye of the watchful 
bird. Stamping or patting their feet up- 
on the surface produces like results— 
namely, bringing their prey from below, 
to find out the cause of the unexpected 
shock. 

The Atlantic coast—with its sand and 
shingle beaches, its innumerable bays 
and inlets, lined with rushes, flags, rice, 
horsetail and sedges, from which marshes 
passable and impassable extend far into 
the interior—affords a shelter and home 
for countless wildfowl and waders, es- 
pecially the Limicole during their mi- 
grations. Like the Mississippi River, it 
has its bright sunny spots, nooks and 
bends, contrasting strangely with the 
barren sameness of the greater volume 
of its shore line. Years ago—before the 
advent of club-houses and cottages, now 
scattered along marsh and shore—thou- 
sands of nests rested on the edges of its 
marshes, or, entwined securely in the 
dense rushes, canes and other water 
plants, swayed to the wind or rose and 
fell with the force of the tide. Even 
then, where one pair actually nested, 
millions of others sped onwards to the 


yi far Northwest, mingling in the stream of 


the relentless flood of migratory travel. 
The instinctive trait which impels them to 
perform their migrations through the 
silent hours of the night, whether dark- 
ness or moonlight prevail—varying from 
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4 p. m. to the wee sma’ hours of the 
morning, according to the habits of each 
species or family—throws around them 
an admirable safeguard: a chain stronger 
in protection than human hands could 
ever forge. Many a hunter, plodding 
homewards through the gathering gloom, 
has stopped to turn his straining eyes 
and ears heavenwards, to note the vari- 
ous cries, whistles and filutter of wings 
overhead—maybe catching a glimpse of 
dark lines or specks as the birds flitted 
across the pale light of the rising moon. 
Why some families habitually travel dur- 
ing the dark of the moon and others in 
the full; why some move earlier than 
others and the majority before midnight, 
is often asked but still remains a mooted 
point. 

During the latter part of September, 
before the hazy days of our beautiful 
Indian summer had departed, I passed 
through Chicago, en route to New Jersey 
—having accepted an invitation from my 
old friend Jack, who had written me to 
spend a few weeks with him at his cot- 
tage, bay-bird shooting; added was a 
post-script from his wife: ‘‘Do come! 
we expect Joe and his wife to join us.” 
As the point of a lady’s letter is usually 
in the post-script, I presume this was 
added to clinch the nail Jack had already 
smitten to the head. Years ago we had 
been inseparable companions in the hunt- 
ing field, but time had rolled by since we 
three had hunted together. Joe had 
been travelling in Europe, Jack had been 
engineering in Colorado, whilst I had 
been in the Northwest and neighboring 
Provinces. 

It was getting dusk as the train pulled 
in to the station. From the open win- 
dow I discovered Jack and Joe, eagerly 
scanning the windows as the cars came 
slowly to a stop; grabbing my valise and 
gun-case, I was soon upon the steps, 
where hearty congratulations and hand- 
shakes were exchanged. 

“Give me your check, Doc,” said 
Jack, “T'll look after your baggage. 
Joe, take him round to the surrey.” 
Placing my traps under the seat, Jack 
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soon followed and we started at a lively 
pace for his home. The dust of travel 
was soon removed; supper was next 
announced and we did ample justice to 
our fair hostess’s festive board. Every 
one had questions to ask and how we all 
got answered was a mystery. Finally 
Jack proposed that we adjourn to the 
smoking room and plan our trip for the 
morrow and it was long past midnight 
before we retired to our respective quar- 
ters, to dream of the anticipated sport on 
the morrow. 

Next morning I was awakened by 
William, Jack’s major- domo, at the door. 
‘‘Breakfast on the table, sir,’”’ was his 
answer to my “Hello?” 

I greeted Joe, whom I found awaiting 
me in the breakfast room, and a few 
minutes later Jack came in from the 
landing, where he had been overlooking 
a few additions for our comfort during 
the trip. “Quite a fog, boys, but it’ll 
lift pretty soon,” he said, as we sat down 
to breakfast. After doing justice to the 
bacon and eggs, toast and coffee, we 
lighted our pipes, picked up our guns 
and shell boxes, and, followed by Will- 
iam, walked down to the shore, where 
lay our boat at the landing hard by, all 
ready for our cruise. She was a gaso- 
lene launch, fitted with 4 bunks in the 
cabin and lockers and cupboards com- 
plete. His man, William, was a good 
cook, engineer, sailor, hunter and an 
authority on all sorts of baits for all sorts 
of fishing from bass to bluefish—in fact, 
one of the best all-round men I ever met. 

A light breeze sprang up from the 
southwest, causing the fog which hung 
motionless over the water to gradually 
lift and roll slowly shoreward, exposing 
the dim outlines of flag, sedge and grass. 
Gulls and terns flitted like spectres around 
us as the rolling fog lifted and fell, we 
steaming meanwhile slowly on our way. 
The sun appeared like a dull fire-ball in 
the east, as it rose higher above the 
horizon, its penetrating rays rapidly dis- 
solving the vapory mist. 

“The fog is lifting; we shall soon be 
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able to get a clear view of the shore,” 
said Jack. 

“None too soon for me! How far 
are we from that bay of yours, Jack?” gy 
enquired Joe. 

“About 2 miles more will bring us to 
the northern point, where the bay makes 
in for about half a mile; adjoining is a 
marsh which runs back into the interior 
for several miles. Scattered in various 
places are numerous water-holes, which 
admit the passage of a boat, even at low 
tide; some have hard mud banks where 
wading is feasible, others are treacherous 
unless you know the marsh.” 

“Thanks,” replied Joe; “I'll stick to 
my boat until I get my bearings.” 

Several sandpipers could be observed, 
flitting here and there along the shore; 
a flock of peeps whipped by and vanished 
in our wake; whilst the noisy cries of a 
number of tattlers sounded from the dis- 
tant marsh as we rounded a point and 
entered a bay fringed with flag, rushes 
and cane, beyond which extended as far 
as the eye could reach an unbroken tract 
of marsh. 

“There, boys! the world’s before you!” 
exclaimed Jack; ‘choose your positions. 
We'll anchor close in-shore and meet at 
whistle call for luncheon.” 

Our boats (which lay in readiness up- 
on the deck) were soon lowered; guns, 
shells and decoys stowed away, oars 
shipped and we pulled away to prospect 
among the various points and inlets that, 
in the dim, misty light, appeared to exist 
everywhere. On approaching the shore, 
dim objects became plainer and a long, 
bare point was observed stretching out 
some distance into the bay; at its junc- 
tion with the shore a wide channel of 
water could be seen running back into 
the marsh beyond it. Jack and Joe 
headed for this channel, while I pulled 
around its projecting point. Several 
flocks of sand snipe flew off upon my, 
approach, going in their direction; setinalll 
this, 3 sharp taps upon my boat were at 
once given with my push-pole, to attract 
attention—knowing Joe at least would 
understand and look in my direction. 
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The signal was recognized, for 2 sharp 
cracks of nitro, followed by a single shot, 
tang out in quick succession and both 
boats were soon busily engaged in pick- 
ing up some game. Years ago, whilst 
hunting together, Joe and I had arranged 
a code of signals by which we could con- 
verse at a great distance, without any- 
body’s understanding us—a great con- 
venience when heavy cover shielded our 
boats from view. The code consisted of 
a certain number of taps, made by strik- 
ing the side of the boat at intervals with 
an oar, push-pole or some other solid 
substance—-the answer being conveyed 
in the same manner; then a certain num- 
ber of taps, followed by long or short 
intervals, could be easily construed and 
readily acted upon. Water being a rapid 
conductor of sound, these taps could be 
heard for a long distance. Unshipping 
my oars, I pushed around the point, run- 
ning my boat into a few tufts of salt 
grass which grew around the edge; 
struck the bank (which proved to be 
hard and sandy) with my push-pole, 
picked out 10 decoys, half plover and 
half tattlers, stepped out and placed them 
upon the end of the point about 25 yds. 
from my position, ran my boat into the 
best cover obtainable and sat down to 
wait for such birds as my companions 
might disturb and drive out of the chan- 
nel, A flock of peeps darted across the 
bay and dropped in above my decoys; a 
spotted sandpiper followed; the cries of 
a flock of small tattlers came from the 
channel, approaching me from over the 
bay; a whistle or two attracted their at- 
tention, and, seeing my decoys, they 
swung in, giving me a fair flock shot, 
out of which I bagged 5. The fog had 
almost disappeared and many birds could 
now be seen in singles and flocks, whip- 
ping over the marsh along shore. A 
large bird approached me, flying over 
othe bay. In the distance I could not tell 
what species it was, but soon a quick 
fluttering of its wings told me it was a 
willet; crouching low, I whistled twice 
Pil wil t-e-e-t! in a low plaintivetone. It 
turned, set its wings and sailed over my 
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decoys—falling dead upon the sand be- 
side them. Most of our shore birds 
will decoy to a whistle, even if it be the 
note of other birds (owing, I believe, to 
the constant mixing up of the various 
species at this time of year), but the true 
notes of their own kind will invariably 
draw them down to the decoys. A flock 
of grass snipe swung in, from which I 
bagged 4; a killdeer and 2 ring-necked 
plover followed, besides several flocks of 
bull-neck plover, out of which contribu- 
tions were levied. While thus engaged 
I noticed many bare spots disappearing 
here and there over the marsh, showing 
the tide was coming in; so I determined 
to push around the shore of the bay and 
jump any birds encountered on my way. 

Picking up the dead birds and decoys, 
I pushed down the side of the sandy bar, 
flushing a grass snipe occasionally. I 
caught a turnstone, busily engaged 
among the pebbles on a piece of beach, 
and flushed a flock of red-breasted snipe, 
out of which I bagged 3. A sudden 
Scaipe! scaipe! of a Wilson snipe greeted 
me, the bird pitching down again about 
40 yds. away, in some dense flags and 
salt grass. Whilst searching for this 
snipe, I discovered a narrow channel 
that ran back into the marsh, up which, 
by twisting and turning, I forced my way 
into a wider reach of water; scattered 
around were many sand bars and small 
islands, that showed their bare surfaces 
through a luxuriant growth of rushes 
and grass, which every where abounded, 
its depth indicating that water remained 
there at low tide. A flock of small 
tattlers or yellow-shanks took wing from 
off one of these bare spots, uttering their 
well-known cries as they rose in the air 
—alighting farther down upon a long 
sand bar, where they bobbed their heads 
in their accustomed manner, apparently 
oblivious of danger. A flock of black- 
breasted plover passed over me, out of 
which I scored 3, upon which the tattlers 
again took wing and disappeared in the 
distance. The sand bar appeared a likely 
place from which decoys would be visi- 
ble to any flight across the marsh; so I 
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pushed over, set up a dozen and a half 
decoys, consisting of plover, yellow-legs 
and snipe; ran my boat into a clump of 
rushes and grass, where an open piece 
of water lay upon either side; lit my 
pipe and awaited results. It is essential 
in placing decoys that they show to the 
best advantage—neither too close to- 
gether nor straggling, although one or 
two may be off from the rest; the heads 
should be pointing toward the water, but 
all angles may be included in that direc- 
tion, remembering that the wider the bar, 
the more they scatter. They should be 
placed in such a position to your blind 
that birds coming in to them (invariably 
against the wind) can be dropped into 
open water, upon each side of your boat 
if possible—for birds falling crippled or 
even dead in heavy cover are frequently 
lost and much time is consumed in search- 
ing for them, whereas, in open water, 
they are always in plain view and can re- 
main until you pick up to go away ora 
lull occurs in the shooting. 

In regard to the position of your boat, 
it is much easier to shoot lengthwise 
than across it; so have the bow or stern 
towards your decoys; as most hunting 
boats are pointed at both ends, all you 
have to do is to move your shell-box 
over the seat and reverse position. You 
can then run out and quickly capture a 
wounded bird, should you not be able to 
shoot it over again upon the water, which 
is the correct thing to do. Don’t run 
your boat into cover directly opposite to 
the decoys; go round and push in from 
the rear, thus leaving the front of your 
blind solid and boat concealed. Should 
this be impossible—if you must enter 
from the front—draw the grass or other 
cover over the end of the boat to screen 
it, using caution not to disturb the blind 
in pushing out too carelessly. Avoid 
moving about in your blind, as it attracts 
the birds’ attention quickly; get down 
low and keep still, turning your head 
only, whilst watching all directions. 

Soon 3 of the yellow-legs returned, 
out of which I got 1 with each barrel. 
Then I heard a sickle-bill curlew in the 
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distance, but failed to discover it; they 
frequently cry when flying high in the 
air, especially on warm, bright days. I 
shot for an hour without much flight, for 
the season was early and migration had 
only commenced. As the tide was rapid- 
ly coming in, I took up my decoys and 
poled through the marsh, following the 
channels here and there until I reached 
a large expanse of water, where I found 
Jack and Joe ensconced in blinds upon 
the further side. I ran into some cover 
near them, but the wind had dropped 
and few birds were moving. Whenever 
you approach another man’s blind, wish- 
ing to see or talk with him, never stay 
out in the open water; always run into 
some cover nearby—thus preventing any 
birds which might come to his decoys 
from seeing you. Furthermore, should 
any birds decoy in while you remained 
there, you have no right to attempt to 
shoot, until the owner of the blind has 
taken his shots; then, if any be left, you 
have the privilege of taking your chances, 
Should you succeed in killing any, the 
etiquette of a sportsman would prompt 
you to leave the game at his disposal. I 
was on the point of pushing out again, 
when Joe signalled, ‘‘ Let’s go in.” We 
pushed down the wide channel they had 
come through in the morning and were 
soon aboard the launch—heartily enjoy- 
ing a lunch William had prepared for us, 
After lunch we went on deck and pro- 
duced our birds for inspection and clas- 
sification. Joe had killed a Hudsonian 
curlew, some peeps, grass-snipe, spotted 
sandpiper, large and small yellow-legs, 
with several killdeer and piping plover. 
Jack had 2 piping plover, a turnstone or 
calico-back, 5 ox-eye or black-breasted 
plover, grass-snipe, small yellow-legs, 
killdeer, peeps and 1 semipalmated sand- 

iper. 
“‘That’s the first Hudsonian I’ve seen 
for some years,” remarked Joe, as he 
held up a fine bird by the bill and 
smoothed a few ruffled feathers. ‘Are 
there many hereabouts?”’ 

“Some seasons we see more than 
others; occasionally there will be 2 or 3 
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together, but usually only singles are 
killed in the fall,” replied Jack. “But 
if you want to see them in any quantity, 
go to western Kansas, Nebraska or east 


Wof the foothills of Colorado. I have 


killed several at a shot many times.” 

“I heard a sickle-bill this morning,” 
I remarked, “but couldn’t discover him 
in the clouds.” 

“They are more common than Hud- 
sonians—going in singles and pairs, like 
the great marbled godwit,” said Jack. 

“Do you class curlews as shore birds?” 
enquired Joe. 

“Certainly,” replied Jack; “even Wil- 
son snipe, plover and woodcock come 
under that appellation. Between us, 
during our hunting trips, we have shot 
all the varieties upon their native heath 
as well as during their migratory flights. 
Suppose we each give our experiences 
of what we know about all the shore 
birds.” 

“Let us take the largest first and 
wind up with the smallest. I suppose 
Numerius Longirostris is the one to stick 
his bill in first,’’ said Joe. 

“He has the longest, any way, and is 
the largest of the shore birds,” I re- 
marked. 

“Which is the smallest, Jack ?—Peep 
or Baird’s sandpiper?”’ enquired Joe. 

“Tringa Minutella—s 1% to 6 inches. 
Baird’s is rare—7 to 7% in.; besides, 
Tringa semipalmatus comes in between 
—5% to6¥% in. You can tell them by 
a glance at the feet: the latter is semi- 
palmated, the first is not; so the peeps 
have it, any way, both kinds bearing the 
same local name. Besides, in Tringa, 
we find bill, tarsus and middle toe, 3/ 
in., while Baird’s is 7% in.,” replied Jack. 

“Measurements seem to be a pretty 
correct guide for determining bay bird 
specimens,” remarked Joe. 

“Yes,” replied Jack; “but you must 
remember they are now in fall plumage 


?,and not so easily recognized as in the 


Spring migration and plenty of young 
birds are also mixed in. The female is 
usually larger than the male, but the 
other measurements run about the same.”’ 
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‘How many kinds of shore birds are 
there? and what is. about their relative 
size?” enquired Joe. 

“About forty, I should think, frequent 
the Atlantic coast, which may probably 
include a few stragglers. Here’s a list 
with their measurements, most of which 
we will see as the fall advances and mi- 
gration becomes complete,” replied Jack. 

“Why!” exclaimed Joe, “many of 
these are inland birds which frequent the 
prairies as well as the large rivers and 
lakes of the interior.” 

“Read ’em out, Joe! You'll find 
many an old friend even beyond the 
foothills of the Rockies,” I said. 

And then Joe read the following list: 


LENGTH. 
23 to 25 inches. Numenius longirostris. Sickle bill 
curlew. 
18 “ 20 = a fedoa. Great marbled god- 
t. 
17 “ 18 - Hematopus palliatus. Oyster 
catcher. 
sy Nuwmenius Hudsonicus. Hudsonian 
. curlew. 
16 “ 17 ” Recurviostra Americana. Avocet, 
18 ** 16 - Symphemia semipalmata. Willet, 
15 inches. Limosa hemastica. Hudsonian 
god wit. 
13 to 15inches, Himantopus Mexicanus, Black- 
necked stilt. 

12 “ 14 - Numenius borealis. Eskimo curlew. 
12 “ 18 ” Totanus melanoleucus. Great 
yellow legs. 

11 “ 18 - Bartramia longicauda. Bartramian 
sandpiper. 
ae * Charadrius squatarola. Black-billed 

plover. 
10 “* 12 - Philohela minor. Woodcock. 
2“ 2 s Macrorhamphus scolopaceus. 
Dowitcher. 
10 “ 11 ” Tringa canutus. Knot. 
ww 2 - Charadrius dominicus. Golden 
plover. 
. ae * Gallinago delicata. Wilson snipe. 
:*-s © A£gialitis vocifera. Killdeer plover. 
. "a bad Phalaropus tricolor. Wilson 
phalarope. 
9 “10 - Totanus flavipes. Lesser yellow-legs. 
9 inches. Totanus solitarius. Solitary tattler. 
8%to9 inches. Tringa maculata. Pectoral sand- 
piper. 
e “9 - Arenaria interpres. Turnstone. 
"9% * Micropalama himantopus, Stilt 
sandpiper. 
8s “9 - Tringa maritima. Purple sand- 
piper. 
: -S “ Tringa alpina pacifica. Red- 
backed sandpiper. 
, “2 - Tryngites subruficollis. Buff- 
breasted sandpiper. 
Y 7g - Actitis macularia. Spotted sand- 
piper. 
. 7s sig ®gialitis meloda. Piping plover. 
.- “2 = Agialitis Wilsonia. Wilson plover. 
s *% - Phalaropus lobatus. Northern 
phalarope. 
7 9 ? Phalaropus fulicarius, Red 
phalarope. 
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LENGTH. 
7 tos inches. Calidris arenaria. Sanderling. 
._=- Tringa Bairdii. Baird’s sandpiper. 
6 “6% =“  Ereunetis pusillus, Semipalmated 
sandpiper. 
5% “6 ** Tringaminutilla. Leastsandpiper. 


“Why!” exclaimed Joe, after he had 
finished reading, ‘‘ you’ve made a regular 
gradation in size, which I should think 
would be a great help in determining a 
fall or young specimen.” 

“Yes,” replied Jack, “it helps to place 
a bird; then the feet, beak, tarsus and 
coloration fit in easily afterwards.” 

“Are the feet, beak and tarsus, which 
I notice you place first, of such great 
importance?” asked Joe. “I should 
think the coloration of the various spe- 
cies would be the prime factor.” 

‘Coloration is certainly a great aid in 
determining a species, but when you con- 
sider the various changes which occur in 
the moulting season, together with the 
sober coat a young bird acquires and the 
wide difference between the male and 
female in many families, you can readily 
see that a great many factors have to be 
considered before you can successfully 
determine the species. The feet with 
their color, length of middle toe, semi- 
palmated, palmated or webbed; tarsus, 
its length, scutellation, bare or feathered ; 
the beak, its length, gape, whether stout 
or slender, together with sensitiveness of 
tip; the tail, its length, bars and tip; 
wing, long or short, rounded or sharp, 
primaries emarginate or not, all aid in 
the detection of the species; not forget- 
ting the eye—the iris showing shades of 
all colors even to a green. Even the 
position of the ear; for the snipe and 
woodcock differ in this particular from 
all other birds—having the ear below 
and not behind the eye,” replied Jack. 

““What birds have green eyes?” en- 
quired Joe. 
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“The cormorants are the only birds in 
North America that enjoy that distinc- 
tion,” said Jack. “If we begin with the 
curlews and finish with the sandpipers, 
we commence and end in the Scolopo- 
cide family, which will probably be the 
best, for we can then take the. different 
families by themselves. There are 3 
varieties of curlew found in the United 
States—N. longirostris, N. Hudsonicus 
and N. borealis—all of which show such 
a marked difference in shape, size, habits 
and distribution that, were it not for a 
few special characteristics, they would 
not appear to belong to the same family.” 

“What are those special points which 
make them kin?” enquired Joe. 

“‘The tarsus, for example, is scutellate 
only in front; prevailing color, rufous; 
no white anywhere; bill in N. longeros- 
tris 6 to 9 inches, curved. N. Hudson- 
ius, short, 3% to 4 in., straight; N. 
borealis, short, 214 to 3 in., curved. 
Color paler in the two last; no white 
anywhere. The only bird that N. lon- 
gerostris could be taken for is the great 
marbled godwit, but there we find a bill 
5 in. long, recurved and tarsus scutellate 
before and behind. The size and color 
would be the only likeness between them. 
N. Hudsonicus might be mistaken for the 
Hudsonian godwit, but its bill is from 3 
to 3% in., scutellation same as all god- 
wits; smaller with white markings and 
black tail; also rare. N. borealis cannot 
be mistaken,” replied Jack. 

“Does that distinction apply equally 
to fall and young birds as well as to 
those in full spring plumage?” enquired 
Joe. 

“Yes,” replied Jack, “all the year 
round, although of course, the plumage 
is brightened in color by the spring 
moulting. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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A LAPSE FROM HONESTY. 


By 8S. D. BARNES. 


NCLE BART was a philosopher, and consequently 
the minor ills that troubled the average negro 
plantation hand were not permitted to mar his 

tranquility of spirit. On the other hand, however, 
he was something of a cynic, in his way—and a 
most disagreeable way it was, at best—so that he 
made a lot of troubles his own that he might just 
as easily have foregone. For instance, it would 
never have occurred to Uncle Bart to complain be- 
cause his own daily fare was cornbread and bacon, 
but he bitterly resented the effeminacy of the “pore 
white trash” who tempted their appetites with more 
expensive delicacies. His tattered garb was worn 
with equanimity approaching cheerfulness, but if 
one of his field companions ventured so ‘far as to 
x - appear in a new red neckerchief, Bart’s indignation 
bi was fierce and enduring. ‘Tryin’ ter be a quality 
nigger!” he would sneer; “done fergot how ole 

Marse Tompkins useter whup his daddy foh stealin’ ob de cawn fum de mules. Be 

pow’rful bad foh dat naik ter sunburn—hit shorely would!’’ Such character traits 

are not particularly conducive to the forming of friendships and the old man’s 
colored associates regarded him with dislike and aversion, though his ill-natured 
criticisms were patiently endured because of his extreme age. To the white people 
of the neighborhood his peculiarities were an unfailing source of amusement; they 
encouraged him to air his opinions on every occasion, and that which in other 
darkies would have been resented as impudence, in old Bart was commendable wit. 

No one was too high to escape the lashings of his tongue: he criticized the clergy- 

man’s black coat and band collar, Col. Burke’s trim Van Dyke beard, the gold 

fillings in the new schoolma’am’s teeth. ‘‘Fo’kses ain’t satisfied wid demselves no 
mo’ de way dey was bo’n,” he would grumble; “‘whah foh all dis primpin’ up an’ 
wukin’ ober yo’ faces? Doan’ de Lawd know how he wants yo’-all ter look? 

Reckon He’s gwine pass yo’ froo de gates any quicker ’cause ob all dat? No, 

sah! I’se talkin’ foh yo’ own good an’ I tells yo’ de Book sez a heap agin all sech 

foolishin’.” 

One thing in Bart’s favor was his well-known honesty. In the memory of 
his oldest acquaintances he had never lain for a moment under suspicion of theft, 
which was the more remarkable since petty pilfering was an everyday occurrence 
of plantation life and the universal dishonesty of field hands was taken for granted. 
“Bart will quarrel with his own shadow, but he won’t steal’”’ was the common ver- 
dict; but the time came when conditions were reversed—when the old man stood 
abased in the sight of the world and the cloak of submission and humility was his 
only protection. This is how it came about: 

Uncle Bart owned a dog—a mongrel of the most uncompromising type, but 
the pride of his heart, the apple of his eye. Search the State over and you could 
not find a cur with fewer good traits to recommend him or smaller claims to per- 
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sonal beauty; his attitude toward all 
humankind was, like that of his master, 
snappy and snarlish;. but in his conduct 
toward other dogs he exercised the pru- 
dence of a bully, sizing up all comers 
and avoiding those of undoubted strength 
and courage. There must have been a 
strain of sporting blood in his composi- 
tion, for he was a great hunter, persistent 
and tireless on the trail of ’coon or ’pos- 
sum, and speedy enough to pick up any 
cottontail in a fair race on open ground. 
In fact, Uncle Bart depended upon him 
for his supply of fresh meat and was sel- 
dom disappointed when the two took the 
field. The master loved the dog; the 
dog was loyal to the master in spirit, but 
obedient only when it pleased him to be 
so. Often the two would clash, fight for 
a while and then separate to nurse their 
respective bites and bruises, but these 
battles were never fought out to a de- 
cisive conclusion. An hour after they 
were over, things were as they had been 
before and the yellow mongrel would 
placidly follow Bart in the furrow or curl 
up at his feet by the fire. 

So matters stood when a visitor came 
to the Burke plantation—a city sports- 
man in search of quail shooting, accom- 
panied by his magnificent English setter. 
It was in the cotton-picking season, when 
all hands—women and children included 
—are the busiest, and in casting about 
for some one to guide the newcomer in 
his first days afield, the choice naturally 
fell upon Uncle Bart, old, rheumatic and 
practically incapable of making himself 
useful in other ways. When he was 
called to the “big house”’ to be informed 
of the Colonel’s wishes, the yellow mon- 
grel accompanied him and immediately 
made the mistake of his life. The big 
setter looked soft and inexperienced in 
the arts of warfare and was at once 
tackled as an easy proposition, but he 
had travelled much and knew the ways 
of the world and its wickedness. In 
three minutes a badly whipped yellow 
dog was negotiating the shortest route 
to the quarters, while his master devised 
innumerable excuses for his breach of 
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good manners and the poor fight he had 
put up: “Dat dawg’s been puny foh 
mo’n a week—he ain’t been at hisse’f at 
all, which ’splains dis or’nary huntin’ 
dawg whuppin’ ob ’im’”’; but he was 
seen to give the conqueror many admir- 
ing glances from the corner of his eye 
and this admiration became more patent 
after watching his work on birds. Wing- 
shooting was something new to Uncle 
Bart and the performance of a well-trained 
dog a revelation. In observing the set- 
ter’s ranging and quartering, snappy 
points, steadiness and prompt retrieving, 
the old man for once forgot his cynicism. 
The habit of a lifetime alone prevented 
his becoming enthusiastic, for the tongue 
accustomed to caustic criticism does not 
take kindly to words of praise; but he 
bestirred himself to make friends with 
this canine wonder and on the second 
day came provided with a pocketful of 
such table-scraps as the doggy heart de- 
lights in, which he covertly dispensed, 
bit by bit, until detected in the act and 
reprimanded. The morning of the third 
day found Bart again seated on the steps 
of the broad veranda, awaiting the ap- 
pearance of his hunting companions; 
presently he was joined by the man with 
the gun, but the darky boy who was 
sent to the kennels for the setter returned 
alone and the picture of consternation— 
the dog was gone! 

“‘T can’t account for it,”’ remarked Col. 
Burke, after the premises had been ran- 
sacked in a vain search for the missing 
animal, “but I was uneasy and restless 
all night, feeling that something was go- 
ing to happen; once I dressed and went 
to the stables, imagining I smelt fire; 
there was certainly an awful stench from 
somewhere—like feathers burning, it 
seemed to me—but everything was dark 
and quiet and I went to bed again. The 
dog must have pushed open the door of 
his kennel, climbed the fence and at- 
tempted to make his way to Memphis; 
or he may only have gone hunting on 
his own account, but I don’t believe it.” 

Hours and days passed without bring- 
ing news of the runaway and his master’s 











grief at his flitting was surpassed fourfold 
by that of Uncle Bart; the old man could 
talk of nothing else and his sorrow was 
so poignant that it awakened sympathy. 
As the sportsman was on the point of 
departing from the plantation he be- 
thought himself of his erstwhile guide 
and strolled down to the quarters to bid 
him good-bye. As his foot pressed the 
cabin threshold there came a short, quick 
bark of recognition from the interior— 
then the hasty scuf- 
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low mongrel snapped once at the appari- 
tion and then fled, while Uncle Bart, 
catching the gleam in the Colonel’s eye, 
dropped all deception and begged for 
mercy. ‘Doan’ put this ole nigger in 
jail, Marse Burke! I knows dat I did 
wrong—de debbil tempted me an’ I 
steals de dawg; but I ’pents an’ I weeps 
an’ I prays, wen the ha’r burns in de 
chimbly an’ a big ole whoo-owl whops 
down on de roof an’ laff—jes’ as big! 

An’ de pore dawg 





fling of feet and the 
sound of a closing 
door. Col. Burke 
and his guest ex- 
changed glances of 
understanding but 
greeted Uncle Bart 
pleasantly when he 
appeared. The 
yellow mongrel 
crouched on the 
puncheon floor, 
growling in a sub- 
dued way, his muz- 
zle glued to the 
crack beneath the 
door of a closet. 
“Jes’ mad at my 
new, dawg,” ex- 
plained the old 
darky, forestalling 
anenquiry; “mighty 
shabby ole p’inter 
come hyar dis 
mawnin’, an’ I-takes 
‘im in. Got ’im 








lay an’ shake w’en 
I cuts de ha’r, but 
all de time he lis’en 
foh his marster— 
an’ all de time his 
eye say ‘I ain’t no 
nigger dawg—I’se 
quality, myse’f. Yo’ 
kin trim off de ha’r, 
but yo’ nebber 
gwine change de 
bahk!’”’ 

“And that’s just 
about the only re- 
cognizable thing 
left the poor old 
boy,” grumbled the 
setter’s owner. 
“Say, Burke, I sup- 
pose we can’t hang 
this old nigger— 
what's the matter 
with me making 
him take care of my 
dog till he feathers 
out again? Would 








shet up yander, 
’cause he’s shore 
survygerus on de 
bite. Doan’ open dat do’, Marse Burke 
—he’ll shore chaw yo’ laig!” But the 
Colonel disregarded this kindly warning. 
As the door swung open, out bounced a 
scrawny, almost hairless creature—the 
most pitiful looking object that ever 
masqueraded under the name of dog. 
Like a flash it slipped between the 
Colonel’s legs and leaped frantically into 
the very face of his guest, whining and 
barking as though demented. The yel- 


“T tells yo’ de Book sez a heap agin all sech 
foolishin’.’’ 





it be sufficient pun- 
ishment?” The 
Colonel smiled 
grimly. ‘You are pitiless in your mer- 
cy,” he said; “why, it would break 
Uncle Bart’s heart to rob him of the dog 
after he had learned to love him still 
better than now. Why not make it a 
permanent gift?” “He's no nigger dog 
—he’s quality,’ quoted the other, half 
unconsciously ; “but I am going to send 
the old fellow a decent dog to take the 
place of this mongrel, if only to spare 
him from future temptation.” 
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the human being as his ypanion and foll 
ural desire to be useful to him, 





The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 
him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 








A NOTABLE FOXHOUND CONTEST. 


By M. H. NORTHEND. 


Much interest is centered in the fox- 
hound match which is to take place in 
the Piedmont Valley, Virginia, early in 
November. This match is the result of 
a controversy between Harry W. Smith, 
Master of Hounds at the Grafton Hunt, 
of Grafton, Mass., and A. H. Higginson, 
Master of Hounds at the Middlesex 
Hunt, of Lincoln, Mass. These two 
hunts differ from others in Massachu- 
setts from the fact that the Masters of 
Hounds are themselves sole owners of 
the entire packs. Harry W. Smith’s 
pack consists of American hounds only. 
These, he contends, are the best blood 
obtainable. They are all of the most 
successful Southern strain, and, he de- 
clares, the only hounds that have been 
known to kill a fox in New England. 
On the contrary, Mr. Higginson’s 
hounds are of clear English strain. They 
have come direct from Mr. Fernie’s 
pack in Leicestershire, England, and 
have taken Ist prizes at every competi- 
tion where they have been shown in the 
last year. 

Naturally these two men hope that the 
match - will conclusively prove which 


breed of foxhound is better adapted to 
sport in the United States. In this 
match, the killing of the fox will be the 
test. The judges, who are selected by 
the two masters, will give the decision 
that will confer the honor on one pack 
or the other. The number of hounds to 
be run in either pack will be left to the 
judgment of their respective owners. A 
full pack, as selected by them, will be 
run on each running day. The first day’s 
pack will be chosen by lot. After this, 
they will run on alternate days. The 
masters of the Piedmont, the Loudon 
and Orange County Hunts, in Virginia, 
have shown their interest in this contest 
by extending the courtesy of the use of 
their country to the contestants. A 
stake of $2,000 a side will also be put 
up to await the decision. 

Fifty years ago the sound of the rally- 
ing horn of the Master of Hounds, the 
sight of the swift pack breaking through 
swamp and woodland, and the gleam of 
the bright coats of the followers in full 
pursuit, would have occasioned conster- 
nation along country highways. Now, 
however, in many parts of the country 
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the hunt club is an established factor. 

Of these hunt clubs, the Grafton was 
founded in 1895. The grounds, with the 
adjoining estates of club members, cover 
2,500 acres, scarcely traversed by a town 
road. 

It was in the spring of 1899 that the 
Middlesex Hunt was started. The 
country hunted was at first within a ra- 
dius of a few miles of the kennels. Each 
year the limit has been extended further 
and further into the country, for foxes 
seem to be plentiful about Lincoln, and 
land owners are good-natured, allowing 
the hunters to ride freely over their 
fields. 

Mr. Higginson, in February, 1904, 
procured from C. W. B. Fernie a draft 
of 11 couples of English foxhounds. 
These were from a pack that hunts the 
famous shire of Leicester in old Eng- 
land and were of a strain so famous that 
since their arrival at the Middlesex 
Hunt they have been much sought after 
by other clubs, and some of them have 
gone to the Onwentsia Club of Chicago. 
These hounds, which were purchased by 
Mr. Higginson, were followed later by 
a draft from the Southdown and Essex 
Union packs. 

When Foxhall Keene gave up the 
mastership of the Meadow Brook pack, 
Robert Cotesworth (who had come to 
America when Mr. Keene brought over 
the Meadow Brook hounds in 1903) 
resigned his position as huntsman to that 
pack and went to Middlesex to assume 
a similar position with the English pack 
of Mr. Higginson. With him came his 
son, Tom Cotesworth, who had acted in 
the capacity of second whipper-in to sev- 
eral good packs in England, as well as 
at the Meadow Brook. It has proved 
a fortunate thing for the Middlesex 
Hunt to secure Cotesworth as huntsman. 
He has had the benefit of 35 years’ ex- 
perience as a hunt-servant in England, 
where he has been connected with the 
best packs, including the Belvoir, Brock- 
lesby, etc., and as huntsman with the 
Earl of Bathurst. Cotesworth has 
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proved that, with a thoroughly good 
pack of English hounds and competent 
hunt-servants, good sport can be had 
after the New England fox, in spite of 
the objections and obstacles raised by 
the scoffers, who declared that to hunt 
with the drag was the only style prac- 
ticable in America. 

The new kennels have been completed 
from designs by J. I. Chamberlain. They 
have all the modern improvements which 
Cotesworth, with his long experience, 
could suggest. They are brick to the 
first story, while the second is in plaster, 
showing half timber. Airing yards, 
paved with flagstone, as well as grass. 
yards, give the hounds a chance to get 
the air when they are not at work or 
exercise. 

With such good blood in the kennels 
and a man of long experience to attend 
to the breeding, Mr. Higginson hopes in 
time to do away with the draft from 
England, with only an occasional infu- 
sion of new blood. There have been al- 
ready added to the pack such young 
hounds as have been bred over here. 
These are hunting as well as their ken- 
nel mates from over the sea. The 
hounds go out four days a week at Mid- 
dlesex. Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days, in the hunting season, are devoted 
to foxhunting and Saturdays to the drag. 
The hunt stables are too congested and 
new ones are being built upon the 
grounds. These will be finished shortly 
and will have accommodations for 25 
hunters. The hunt includes 50 mem- 
bers. The estate comprises about 250 
acres, the property of the Master of 
Hounds. 





A VALIANT SENTINEL. 





Some seven years ago we moved from 
a small country town in Illinois to Chi- 
cago. Our family consisted of Father, 
Mother, Brother Jack, myself (then a 
girl of 18), and last but not least a little 
black-and-tan dog, who was considered 
quite an important member. We had 











read of so many burglaries in the city 
that, when Jack proposed leaving Dolph, 
the dog, with a friend, I insisted that he 
should be taken along to protect the 
house. Jack thought a big mastiff would 
be more to the purpose, but I carried the 
day and Dolph was established with us 
in our city home. Our part of Chicago 
was very lawabiding, and at the end of 
6 months we had lost our fear of thieves 
and had grown a trifle careless. One 
night Jack and a friend from the coun- 
try had attended a theater and came home 
about midnight. Swinging the front door 
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blood. It appeared that the door, which 
closes with a spring lock, had not been 
shut properly the night before, and as 
it swung open Dolph had taken his post 
outside. We found muddy tracks where 
a man had come partly up the steps, at- 
tracted by the open door; then he had 
shot the dog, and probably fearing that 
the shot had roused the family, had 
jumped down the steps two at a time 
and made off. Dolph, sadly injured as 
he was, might well have crept within the 
open door and sought safety in his bed, 
but, almost dying from his wounds, he 








THE MIDDLESEX HUNT’S PACK, 





shut, the boys raced upstairs, tired by a 
long day of sightseeing in the city. I 
rose at an early hour to prepare break- 
fast, as the boys had planned many things 
for the day. Coming down into the hall 
in the half-light of dawn, I saw the front 
door wide open. Sure that there were 
burglars in the house, I turned and ran 
back upstairs and roused my father and 
brother. On searching the rooms we 
found nothing suspicious and went out 
to look for Dolph. We found him on the 
top step on guard. He was terribly 
wounded and was lying in a pool of 


staid bravely at his post until we came to 
him, when he crawled painfully to his 
bed. It took weeks for him to recover 
and his good looks were gone forever. 
One ear and part of his tail had been 
shot away and one leg had been so badly 
shattered that it was useless ever after. 
What instinct of duty, overcoming bodily 
pain, kept this little dog at his post 
through the long hours of the night? 
Who can answer? I need not say that 
he was petted and loved until his death, 
some two years later. J. E. Coox. 
Marshall, Mich. 
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The death of John Davidson at his 
home near Monroe, Mich., on Sept. 17, 
1905, is an event that deserves more than 
the perfunctory announcement of the 
passing of an ordinary citizen. He was 
not an ordinary citizen. He had done 
much both to elevate the standard of out- 
door sports and to improve the methods 
of dealing with questions which were not 
comprehended by the general public. He 
was induced to these measures by the 
force of a character found in men of 
higher degrees. He was undeniably hon- 

















JOHN DAVIDSON. 
From a photograph taken in 1896 at San Francisco. 





est, just and conscientious in everything. 
Mr. Davidson was born in Scotland and 
came to Monroe, Mich., in the early 50s, 
because it was then as now a beautiful 
and attractive city. He was employed 
by Hon. Thos. G. Cole on his large stock 
farm as general supervisor of the horse- 
breeding department. Mr. Cole dying in 
1862, his farm was sold out and David- 
son began his career as dog trainer and 
breeder—as the exponent of the best that 
was known or that could be done in the 
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line of improving the strains then known. 
His kennels at Monroe bear evidence that 
his principles have been carried into 
practice and that none but the best have 
ever been sent out into the world. His 
first preference was for blue Beltons, but 
his longest suit was Irish and English 
setters. Donald Bane of the latter class 
was one of the most beautiful dogs that 
it was ever the good fortune of one to 
see and his progeny bear testimony to 
the clearness of the strain. 

John was most powerful as a field 
shot (he did nothing at the target). His 
skill and endurance were constant sub- 
jects of admiration by those who were 
fortunate in having him for a field com- 
trade. He accompanied many select 
parties through the South and West who 
were more than delighted with the ex- 
perience. His taste was most marked 
for upland shooting; he cared nothing 
for wild-fowl shooting and as little for 
big game, though he had spent quite a 
considerable time in the West at a time 
when the outlook was better than at pres- 
ent. Though Mr. Davidson was nearly 
75 years old at his death, the casual ob- 
server would not have put his age at 
over 55, so well was his youth preserved 
and so sturdy and erect his demeanor. 
He was a member in good standing of 
the Presbyterian Church and a consistent 
observer of the requirements of a Chris- 
tian life. 

Would that more of the men who call 
themselves sportsmen could see the honor 
and credit in living the life that was lived 
by John Davidson! 

Joun M. BULKLEY. 

Detroit, Mich. 





AS TO SKIN AILMENTS. 





Some dogs seem to suffer from a tend- 
ency to skin disease which can only be 
described as scrofulous, for that appears 
to be the only explanation that can be 
given to a good many cases in which 
dogs suffer persistently from eczema. It 
is quite evident that this is a complaint 
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which is hereditary in a good many fam- 
ilies, or at least if the disease itself is 
not hereditary, there is an hereditary 
tendency to it, which amounts practically 
to the same thing. It is especially so 
with a number of pet dogs, and that 
confirms the idea that this skin disease 
is of a scrofulous nature, because many 
of these have been inbred to a consid- 
erable extent in order to reduce their 
size and to fix various exhibition points ; 
and there can be no manner of doubt 
whatever that inbreeding does cause a 
certain condition of constitution in which 
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SHORT BARKS. 





THE field-trial season has been a suc- 
cessful one with many entries of good 
quality. Prairie-chickens have been un- 
usually plentiful in Nebraska and the 
quail crop is good throughout the West. 


* 
*x * 

KENNEL names that are registered 
with the American Kennel Club are get- 
ting to be quite a fad among the smaller 
breeders—18 new kennel names having 


been accepted at the last meeting of the 
club. It is a very nice provision of the 
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THE MJDDLESEX HUNT'S KENNELS. 





dogs are much more susceptible to dis- 
ease, whether it take the form of skin 
complaint or whatever should be the na- 
ture of it. This deterioration of the phy- 
sical capacity of the race involves, ac- 
cording to an English exchange, a de- 
terioration of the power of resisting dis- 
ease. This is very well exemplified in 
the case of an overcrowded rabbit war- 
~ten, where the quality of the rabbits as 
regards size and their condition from 


the health point of view are markedly 


deteriorated by overcrowding and want 
of fresh blood. 


rules, as an affix or prefix lends an indi- 
viduality to the dog so named that iden- 
tifies him with the kennel at which he 
was bred. 
* 
* . 

J. M. Hott of Marshalltown, Iowa, 
has purchased the well-known Airedale 
dog Tone Tackler from E. S. Wood- 
ward of New York City. Tone Tackler 
has the distinction of having beaten Ch. 
York Masterpiece on the bench—some- 
thing that very few Airedales have ever 
done. He is a good dog and his services 
should be in demand among Airedale 
breeders of the West. 
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SPORT ON 


THE PACIFIC COAST OF HONDURAS. 





By J. E. FOSTER. 


The southern or Pacific coast of 
Honduras, with which I am best ac- 
quainted and of which I shall speak, 
abounds with game and fish—particu- 
lariy the coast plain. Looking at your 
map, you will see that the southern Hon- 
duras coast is an irregular semi-circle, 
bounding the Gulf of Fonseca on the 
northern and part of the eastern sides; 
and that two rivers, the Choluteca and 
the Nacaome, from the mountains of the 
interior feed into it. From the gulf 
shore, at a little better than sea-level, a 
plain, ranging in width from 8 to 20 
miles, extends to and breaks in the foot- 
hills of the mountains of the interior. 
This plain is covered in some parts with 
forests and in others with second 
growths, bush, etc. But a small part is 
cultivated, and that in small patches sur- 
rounded by forest and bush. Some 
parts are natural pastures, dotted with 
clumps of bush. The plain is broken in 


many places with conical and hogback 
upheavals which are also wooded. Thus 
the conditions of the entire plain are 
favorable to the preservation of wild 
animals. 





Good arms and ammunition are scarce 
and costly and the people do not waste 
ammunition on small game—deer being 
their usual quarry. Although they kill 
great numbers of deer, there still re- 
main so many of these animals that they 
are a pest to the natives—making sad 
havoc in their corn, rice and _ bean 
patches. Grouse, quail, a pea-fowl 
larger than the grouse and of simjar 
habits, and doves (three sizes) abound 
in all parts. El pavon—a beautiful and 
toothsome species of wild turkey, if I 
may so call it—is found only in the 
deep forests of the interior; these are 
large birds—one being jet black with a 
crest and brilliant yellow comb, while 
the other is brown. Many brilliant- 
plumed and sweet-voiced birds of all 
sizes are everywhere. It is a rich field 
for the taxidermist. 

Estuaries from the Gulf reach far intg 
the level plain; and these, together wit 
great lagoons (which are filled in the 
rainy season) are the resorts of myriads 
of water-fowl—mallards, teal, widgeon, 
etc. The white garza or heron—so es- 
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teemed for the few precious feathers it 
carries—abounds everywhere. 

Amongst the animals are the coast ti- 
ger, mountain tiger, puma, tapir, deer, 
wild hog (peccary), raccoon, opossum 
and monkey. 

The monkeys are not on the coast, 
but in the interior; the tapir is found 
in dense forests; the coast tiger is yel- 
low striped and measures from 6 to 9 
feet. 

Fish are plentiful in the rivers and 
Gulf. Alligators are everywhere. The 
natives do not fish or hunt for sport. 
They have no skill at all in fishing and 
none can shoot a bird on the wing or a 
deer on the run. No dogs are used in 
either chase. 

There are no game laws. Sportsmen 
may bring in guns and ammunition for 
their own use. A letter from a Hondu- 
ranian consul, stating the object of his 
mission, would be helpful, but is not ab- 
solutely necessary. 

The dry season—extending from the 
1st of November to April—is the best 
season for hunting or fishing; for one 
can get around comfortably and the foli- 
age is less dense, and of this time No- 
vember and December (when the la- 
goons are not too full) are the best 
months for wild-fowl. January also is 
all right for birds and deer but later it 
is too warm for sport. 

The natives are friendly and readily 
lend themselves to one’s desires for 
sport and will carry all the game you 
can shoot. The climate is too warm for 
keeping the game any length of time. 

The Gulf of Fonseca is a very beau- 
tiful body of water, being surrounded in 
the near distance by noble mountains 
and great volcanoes. Many small green 
and brown rugged islands break 
through the waters. Near the coast are 
small, flat islands with dense vegeta- 
tion, and in some of them are found in- 
numerable deer, as well as big, bad ti- 
gers, for the reason.that no one goes 
there to molest them. A friend tells me 
that he shot 14 bucks in one day on one 
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of these islands; but I pass the story to 
you with the reservation that must often 
be given to big hunting stories unac- 
companied by either hides or horns as 
evidence. 

The native of Honduras, not having 
competent rifles, with which to attack 
or defend himself from wild beasts, has 
to depend on his shotgun and machete 
(a long, strong, sword-like knife), and 
is compelled to combine cunning and 
agility with these arms in order to make 
them effective. With them he meets the 
big yellow-striped tiger without fear and 
does him up with a fraction of the fuss 
that is usually made in Africa and In- 
dia. When he has both shotgun and 
machete, he cautiously approaches the 
tiger as close as he deems safe—that 
is, as close as he can venture without 
drawing the tiger’s spring; he then dis- 
charges his load of BB shot directly in 
the tiger’s face. He is quite likely to 
hit one or both eyes, or if neither the 
beast is for a moment confused and 
blinded by the blood from his wounds— 
even if his eyes be untouched—and be- 
fore he can recover himself the native 
hunter has leaped to him and with his 
machete pierced his heart or opened his 
skull. Some of our native Nimrods 
will attack a tiger with only a machete. 
By holding the tiger with his gaze, the 
native often gets quite near before the 
leap, which like a good swordsman he 
shies and then watches his chance to get 
his big knife into Mr. Tiger—particu- 
larly when, after several unsuccessful 
leaps, the beast becomes exasperated and 
careless. I have seen the tiger—after 
several leaps in which neither man nor 
beast got a chance—turn tail and sneak 
into the bush, the native pursuing him. 
The other evening an American friend 
told me of a fight with a big tiger on the 
Patuca River that is well worth writing 
and I will give it to the Sports Afield 
Family later. 

Finally, Honduras is a rich and varied 
hunting ground with only the high tem- 
perature as a drawback. To get to this 
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coast it is best to come from San Fran- 
cisco (or New York via Panama) to 
Amapula, the only Pacific port in Hon- 
duras. One should be here by the 15th 
of November. If desired, he can work 
out by crossing the country to Puerto 
Cortez and thence to New Orleans. 
This side should come first. 





HUNTING BIG-GAME IN OREGON. 





It is agreed by those who know that 
the best big game region in all the 
West is the Bear Camp country of Lower 
Rogue River, Oregon. Away up there, 
80 miles from any habitation of man, 
save an occasional ranger’s hut or trap- 
per’s cabin, in the pine-clad wilds of the 
Coast Range—a vast waste without 
roads or trails—deer roam in herds and 
bear are as numerous as swine on a 
hog farm. Over that limitless area of 
crags, cafions and grassy plateaus Uncle 
Sam has no guarding hand, except that 
deer and elk cannot be killed out of sea- 
son. Though it is called Bear Camp 
there are many deer there. Last year I 
went down with a party of four and we 
saw 75 deer in the 2 weeks’ trip. We 
killed 14 all told, shooting nothing but 
bucks—one man of the crowd killing 
two bucks with one shot. 

But it is its bear that have made 
Bear Camp famous. This year South- 
ern California sportsmen are taking a 
lively interest in the Lower Rogue re- 
gion—3 parties from Los Angeles having 
already outfitted and hit the trail. The 
bear season extends from the middle of 
October till Dec. 1. This season is not 
designated by law, but is covered by the 
period of ripe sweet acorns or mast. 
The sweet acorn or bellota bushes thrive 
abundantly about Bear Camp and the 
bear from all parts of Southern Oregon 
migrate thither each season for a feast 
of the fruit; they wax fat on the rich 
nuts and relish them even more than 


wild honey. The black and brown bear 
are the more numerous, but cinnamon 
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and another variety, which seems to be 
a mixture of all three, are found also. 

Not long ago Billy Fields, a Los An- 
geles sportsman, and myself shut up 
shop and dived into the mountains. We 
were off to taste the genuine freedom of 
the outer world—off for a bear hunt in 
the Bear Camp country. From Grant’s 
Pass we followed the road down Rogue 
River through an American Switzer- 
land. We crossed the river by ferry 
5 miles below Merlin and had 5 more 
to reach Galice. Here the wagon road 
ends and the trail begins, but as we had 
come by pack and saddle pony all the 
way we did not particularly regret the 
change. 

We camped the first night out a few 
miles below Galice and were on the trail 
the following morning while the hazel 
bushes hung heavy with dew. That sec- 
ond day we left civilization behind. 
Hour after hour we followed the wind- 
ing trail—sometimes hanging desper- 
ately to the mountain wall and again 
crossing broad plateaus overgrown with 
manzanita and chaparral, forming long, 
dark tunnels through which we passed. 
The endless mountains opened out be- 
fore and closed in behind us, and by 
night we stood in the midst of a great 
mountain sea, with purple ranges all 
about us. 

The third morning we were in the 
sweet acorn country—the Bear Camp 
country. Several times we were startled 
by a loud sniff, followed by a crash of 
undergrowth, and we knew a bear was 
making a dash for cover. Though they 
were all about us, we could not see 
them in that tangle of brush and trees, 
and Billy felt badly disappointed when 
we rolled up in our blankets that night. 
Next day we made camp for a week’s 
stay, hobbled our cayuses out to graze 
on the rank grass, and started for the 
more open ridges, where we hoped to 
at least get sight of Bruin. Here we 
stationed ourselves in a manzanita 
clump on an open ridge, commanding 
a good view of an acorn gulch on either 
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side. As the bear would not let us go 
to them, we planned to let them come 
to us. We had but to lie and wait pa- 
tiently. Bear have a keen scent, but as 


the wind blew directly along the ridge, 


we felt safe from discovery from either 
gulch. 

We lay there over 3 hours, saying 
nothing and deprived even of the luxuri- 
ant pastime of a smoke. I was just doz- 
ing into a peaceful nap when Billy 
nudged me, and, looking down, we saw 
a great black bear lumber out of the 
gulch and begin a sweet acorn dinner. 
It was Billy’s privilege, so he raised his 
.32-40, took deliberate aim and fired. It 
was Billy’s bear—Bruin simply settling 
gently in his tracks with a bullet through 
his heart. The hardest work I ever did 
was in helping drag that bear to camp. 
He must have weighed 400 lbs. and 
proved the biggest one bagged on the 
trip. 

Next day we found another open ridge 
with a convenient manzanita clump and 
passed another 4 hours lying in wait. 
This time a small brown bear came in 
range and Billy gave me the privilege. I 
nervously ranged my rifle, closed my 
eyes and pulled the trigger. There fol- 
lowed a vociferous snort, a crash of 
brush and a brown streak took up the 
opposite side of the cafion. Billy fired 
twice and I ‘took a second shot as the 
bear gained the top of the ridge: he dis- 
appeared over a log and a remark was 
made (either by Billy or myself, I do 
not remember which) that would not 
look well in print. We ran down the 
gulch and struck the trail. But a little 
way and there was a splotch of blood on 
the hazel; then more splotches ; and when 
we at last climbed over the log, there 
lay the bear. I had hit him but not hard 
enough, having only a .25-35. Some- 
times a bear will successfully carry awav 
, 4 half-dozen balls of even larger calibre 

than this, unless hit in just the right 
spot. In fact, if it had not been for 
Billy’s shot, that little brown bear would 
no doubt still be enjoying sweet acorns 
up there on the ridges. 
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We hunted deer in much the same 
lazy way that we hunted bear; save that 
we were frequently obliged, when after 
the former, to take longer jaunts and do 
more stalking. 

A week flitted by on swift-flying wings 
and we had 4 bucks and 4 bear to our 
credit. We could have had more, but 
neither of us have ever had a desire to 
kill for the mere sake of killing. We 
were back in Grant’s Pass just 2 weeks 
from the time we started— 4 days of the 
time having been spent in jerking our 
meat and getting it in shape for packing 
out. 

And now just a word to the man who 
loves real hunting and who may want to 
hie into the wild region of the Lower 
Rogue. In the first place, he must be 
content to rough it awhile ; he must leave 
his auto at home, with the spring mat- 
tress and the pug dog, and content him- 
self with a tough little Indian pony or 
rather two of them, for there must be 
one to ride and another to carry the 
pack. A burro is the best possible animal 
for the hunter in this country, but a burro 
is not always an easy thing to find. He 
will never stray far from camp, does not 
need to be hobbled, will carry his load 
patiently and willingly, and can go any- 
where a man can go except up a tree. 
If he only had claws instead of hoofs, 
there is but little doubt as to his ability 
to do that also. As to the pack, it should 
be complete but never made burdensome 
with a lot of duffle that is not necessary. 
First, there must be a frying-pan and a 
coffee-pot ; then there is the bag of flour 
and the beans—always th¢ beans. Space 
must also be made for cans of salt and 
soda. Sugar is carried in small quantity 
and coffee or tea must fot be overlooked. 
A roll of woolen blankets, a rifle, plenty 
of ammunition and a good axe complete 
the pack. In a close tin box, occupying 
an inside pocket of his jacket (where 
they will always be found dry), the 
hunter carries his matches; the tobacco 
is sure to go and he is never without the 
big knife that serves more purposes than 
any other article of the outfit. 

Dennis H. STovAtt. 
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MY FIRST BEAR. 

It was early fall in New Mexico. We 
slid down the steepest trail, in the twi- 
light, that Apache ever made. The rain 
was falling gently and men and mules 
were over glad when the bottom of up- 
per Box Cajion of the Gila was gained 
and camp made. A hasty feed, a pipe, 
and we unrolled our beds on the moist 
ground by the light of the pitch-pine fire 
and were “all in.” What a blessing is 
pitch pine in wet weather! 

I was awakened at the break of day 
by the twittering of south-bound war- 
blers. Old Chalky, the nego cook, guide 
and handy man, had coffee ready. As 
I crawled from my bag he started to- 
ward the stream—pail in one hand and 
rifle in the other. “ Why the gun?” 
[ asked. It was only fifty feet through 
the willows to the water. “B’ar am 
shore plenty in hyah, and say, Boss, ef 
yo’ shoots at one, kill ’im, caze he’ll shore 
come to de soun’ ob yo’ gun,” he an- 
swered. I laughed gently to myself, 
poured down a large cup of coffee, and, 
grabbing my deer-slayer in one hand 
and a left-over “ sinker” in the other, I 
“ mooched ” up-stream, munching as I 
strode. 

The sky had cleared and the sun was 
just touching the whitewashed crest of 
Old Baldy. The rain had left me a noise- 
less trail and I was all alert and sure of 
success. The first frost had painted the 
aspen and mountain maple and they gave 
a touch of color to the quiet green of the 
pine and fir. 

As I went on, the cafion became nar- 
rower and the’scenery more grand. Every 
bend might show the shot I needed and 
result in meat for the camp. I carefully 
scanned the steep bushy sides and moved 
more cautiously. ‘Twas perhaps a half 
mile from camp that I heard a rolling 
rock on the hill opposite and first glance 
showed a black patch of hair through 
the dense oak brush. Bear! and close 
enough—aye—even too close—not over 
50 yds. My old Rainmaker spoke: Bruin 
fell growling, but was up and coming 
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As he 
entered an open space, he looked as big 
as a furniture car, but I fired again with 


right down the hill toward me. 


like result. I worked that Winchester 
lever as I never had before, and still he 
came. Why didn’t he die? I could not 
be missing. I thought of running but 
he seemed so “speedy.” I thought of 
trees—yea, the woods was full of trees— 
but there was no time. “ He shore come 
to de soun’,” rang in my ears. As he 
splashed into the stream and started to 
raise, I gave him the last shot in my 
.30-30 and thank Heavens! he sank back 
gently into the water and all was still. 
My knees began to quake and shake 
more than any of those aspens ever had. 
I could hardly reload. This accom- 
plished, I moved cautiously forward 
among the bushes. I had heard about 
“dead bear.” With hammer up and 
finger on the trigger, I peeped over the 
bank, and—boys, I was ashamed! That 
bear was a cub, and small at that. A 
close examination showed 9 bullet holes. 
He had but one eye. From some cause 
the other had never opened: the lids were 
grown together. Poor fellow! the hill 
was so steep he rolled to the creek. I 
can’t explain his apparent size as he 
came, but the brush was awful dense. 
Calling myself a-few choice Spanish 
names (the language was made for just 
that), I filled my pipe, lit it, and, placing 
my ponderous foot on his little neck, I 
wished for the man with the camera, 
but he was slumbering in camp of course. 

Skinning my quarry hastily, I tucked 
the hide and a couple of legs of meat into 
the back of my hunting coat and made 
for camp. I met Chalky, rifle in hand, in 
the trail. ‘‘ Lor’, Boss, tickled to deaf to 
see yo’ alive—I done tole yo’ he come to 
de soun’. Is he neah the trail? Yo’ gun 
soun’ jes’ like one dem triple action re- 
volvahs.” 

The laugh that greeted me when I pro- 
duced that little hide hardly gave me 
the proper appetite for those juicy 
steaks. Poor little bear! I’m sorry yet. 

CHARLES M. BARBER. 
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FROM THE WYOMING HILLS. 





How this photograph of a patient 
burro and five rancher’s children would 


, have delighted the heart of Eugene Field 
and set his playful imagination at work! 


The solemn faces of the youngsters is 
probably due to the unaccustomed sen- 
sations of having their pictures taken, 
rather than to any lack of appreciation of 
the humor of the situation. The attitude 
of the burro is one of supreme patience 
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go” out of them. We venture the 
guess that the young lady who occupies 
second position from the front on the 
burro’s back, can also do the pony riding 
act in a manner that would excite the 
envy of many a would-be horseman. 

It is also interesting to note that Box 
Elder Creek (one of Wyoming’s best 
trout streams) flows directly in front of 
the ranch buildings; so that Frank, Wil- 
lard and Ralph Hizer have many a royal 
time afield—hunting, fishing and trap- 











FUN ON THE RANCH. 


Amateur photo by W. M. Grant, Box Elder, Wyoming. 





but we suspect he is at this very moment 
planning some scheme for relieving him- 
self of his somewhat burdensome load. 
A gentle burro undoubtedly makes the 
finest kind of playmate for youngsters 
before they are old enough to be trusted 
with the livelier pony. Mr. Grant in- 
forms us that the boys of the group are 
plentifully supplied by their father, Mr. 
Elias Hizer, a ranchman at Box Elder 
Park, Wyo., with ponies, and that they 
understand perfectly how to get the 


ping, as only boys can who live on a 
ranch. 

Some of these sturdy citizens of the 
hill country will doubtless be heard from 
in the future history of their native State, 
and much will be due to the sound con- 
stitutions and free spirit engendered by 
the outdoor life they enjoy during their 
youth. We would be willing to exchange 
places with any of the group at this mo- 
ment, and hope to hear more from them 
in the near future. 
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'A REQUEST FOR INFORMATION. 





For some reason the once eloquent 
champions of small-bore shotguns have 
been silent of late, either because they 
are hopeless of awakening a general in- 
terest in the question, or have discovered 
their own theories misleading and re- 
turned to the 12-gauge fold in penitence 
for past errors. In either case it is per- 
haps as well that we hear from them no 
longer. The men who accomplish things 
in this world are those who are true to 
their convictions and never despair. The 
way to secure a reform or concession is 
to demand it, and not by a pitiable, half- 
hearted plea. Imagine the Barons extort- 
ing Magna Charta from King John by 
saying: “ We know we are wrong in ask- 
ing for this, and really we don’t need 
it.” What would have been their finish ? 
But such is about the tone taken with 
the men who build shotguns for Ameri- 
can sportsmen, and who have the gall to 
claim infallible knowledge of the pur- 
chaser’s need and wishes. They agree 
that a 7 lb., 30-in. 12 gauge is the proper 
thing for any and every shooter, regard- 
less of his own individual weight, inches 
and bodily strength. Under pressure 
they will saw two inches off the barrel 
or whittle away as many pounds of metal, 
but it must be a 12 gauge still, or at the 
very least a 16. The makers say but 
little voluntarily in favor of the 16, and 
it requires -but little study to discover 
why. It is better for the factory to con- 
fine its output to a single standard size. 
If every part of every gun made were 
interchangeable, the cost of production 
could be reduced to a minimum. Varia- 
tions in weight, length and other particu- 
lars lead to additional work, trouble and 
cost. 

This, in the opinion of the writer, is 
the sole reason why the general and con- 


tinued call for shotguns of 20, 24 and 28 
gauge has resulted in nothing or nearly 
nothing. From a business standpoint 
the makers are justified in ignoring such 
a demand, just as Rockefeller would be 
in refusing to supply Standard oil in cut 
glass gallon decanters with gilt stoppers 
at the present market price. The mone- 
tary loss might be greater in the one case, 
but in either there is a giving up of hard 
cash that might as well be salted down 
against a possible future need. But there 
is this difference, the small-bore gun is 
needed and we ought to have it; and so 
far as a standard gauge is concerned, 
why not make it 20 instead of 12? 
Away back in the ’70s, when the man- 
ufacture of breech-loading guns com- 
menced, there was a hundred times as 
much game as now, flock shooting was 
commonly practiced, and the demand was 
for big bores and heavy charges. The 
I2 gauge was many years winning pop- 
ular favor over the 10, and these were 
the only two sizes of bore in the race, or 
practically so. A few smaller guns were 
marketed—usually single barrels—but 
not enough of them to be a factor in 
framing popular opinion. Purchasers of 
a 14 or 16 usually sold again after ex- 
periencing the inevitable trouble in find- 
ing ammunition. Then trapshooting 
came in favor, the lighter 12 gauge was 
found suitable for the purpose and the 
10 was eventually barred. Here is where 
the 12 won prominence as the “ stand- 
ard” gauge, and here we find its pres- 
ent strongest claim to popularity. Every 
maker builds guns to suit the trapshooter 
and advertises to catch the trapshooting 
trade, and the sportsman who prefers to 
burn powder in the woods and fields is 
asked to accept a trap gun and do the 
best he can with it. The few first-class 
factories that build guns smaller than a 
16 never advertise them prominently, 














though to the individual purchaser who 
cares to enquire they will concede that 
the little guns are comparatively the bet- 
ter shooters. 

Not so very long ago I was in the 
woods with a boy who was just begin- 
ning to learn how to hunt. He carried a 
28-gauge Remington single barrel which 
probably cost in the neighborhood of $6 
or $7, but he would successfully risk 
shots that were too hard for my high- 
priced 12 gauge. The squirrels never 
got too high for him, and a head shot 
was as good as he asked. Later we tested 
the guns at a target, from 30 up to 60 
yards, and the single barrel was first best 
every time. The gun was heavy and a 
bit unwieldy—in fact I think the outside 
dimensions of this arm are the same in 
all gauges—but its performance set me 
to thinking how nice it would be to own 
a 28-gauge double barrel of proper 
weight and length. Last year I had 
some correspondence with a maker in re- 
gard to a 20 gauge, and was told that 5 
Ibs. and 28 inches would be about right. 
A lesser weight one would hardly ask 
for a field gun, but it appears to me that 
26 inch barrels should be long enough in 
a 28 gauge. It is a sad commentary upon 
present conditions that room for such 
conjecture exists. We should know all 
about the possibilities of the smaller 
bores, as we do of the larger. 

I presume that among the readers of 
Sports AFIELD there are many who are 
shooting small-bore guns, and who are 
in a position to state with positiveness 
the regards in which they are better 
than or inferior to those of larger gauge. 
A hearing from these brother sportsmen 
would be appreciated by all, and I trust 
they will consent to favor us. Without 
consulting the Editor, I feel safe in as- 
suring them that their communications 
will be granted space, and I know they 
will be read with interest and pleasure 
by thousands. Concerning the matter in 
question facts are needed rather than 
theories. We want to know how far 

the 20, 24 and 28 gauges may be de- 
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pended upon to meet the requirements 
of an all-around field gun, and this in- 
formation may be had only from those 
who have actual field experience with 
them. Tests at paper targets are well 
enough so far as they go, but, somehow, 
to the hunter they lack conclusiveness. 
A good bag of upland game birds or 
waterfowl speaks louder for the gun that 
killed them than would all the pattern 
and penetration statistics that could be 
crowded on a page. 
Murray F. Hapcoop. 





CURING SNAKE BITE. 





The following letter from C. P. Hub- 
bard will be of interest to such of our 
readers as hunt in localities where rattle- 
snakes are known to exist: 

Editor Sports Afield: You will re- 
member the time some 15 years ago when 
I described to you the treatment of my 
Irish setter Alstead to cure the effects of 
a rattlesnake bite he received on his nose. 
Well, now I am able to report a recur- 
rence of the incident. My Irish setter, 
Lady Pat, was struck just below the 
right hock joint by a rattlesnake Sept. 
18 last. She was rapidly roading down- 
wind to a covey of running prairie- 
chicken, when I saw her leap into the 
air and I knew instantly what had oc- 
curred. I first killed the snake and then 
paid attention to the dog. She acted as 
though paralyzed and was moaning from 
the pain, her leg being drawn up close 
to the body. I made a tourniquet from 
the string of my legging and stopped 
circulation above the wound; then found 
the places where the fangs had entered 
the flesh and cut into them with my 
pocket knife to cause free bleeding. As 
soon as possible I led the dog to the 
nearest ranch house (a mile and a half 
away), where I was fortunate to find a 
well-stocked medicine chest and the nec- 
essary remedies, even to a hypodermic 
syringe—the ranch belonging to Dr. V. 
H. Coffman of Omaha. I gave first one- 
thirtieth grain of strychnine as a heart 
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tonic and then rubbed permanganate of 
potash crystals into the wound; I next 
prepared a solution of permanganate of 
potash and gave a hypodermic injection 
near the wound. This was all the treat- 
ment given and it proved effective. The 
swelling did not extend above the stifle 
joint and entirely disappeared in 3 days, 
though the dog was listless and showed 
the enervating effects of the poison for 
a week afterward. I would advise all 
hunters where there are liable to be rat- 
tlesnakes to carry a vial of permanganate 
of potash tablets with them. While a 
rattlesnake bite is not necessarily fatal to 
either man or dog, the prompt use of 
the remedy will save much suffering. 
Whisky may be used in connection as a 
heart stimulant. C. P. Hupparp. 
Atlantic, Iowa. 
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A WORK ON ROEDEER SHOOTING. 





Sports AFIELD begs to acknowledge 
the receipt from our talented English 
friend, “ Snaffle,” of a copy of hislatest 
book, “ THe RoepEER.” 

The American sportsman who has 
never seen a roedeer and never expects to 
see one, let alone hunt such game, might 
think a thoroughly practical treatise 
upon that particular animal tolerably 
dry ; but Captain the Marquis Ivrea, the 
author of this particular book, and by the 
way the author of several other exceed- 
ingly interesting books on sport, has suc- 
ceeded in making his descriptions very 
readable, and after completing the chap- 
ters one gains the impression, not only 
that his time has not been wasted but 
that the writer is a man who believes in 
being thorough. The writer of these 
lines has read many books of travel and 
books on sport, but none have made a 
greater impression as to the personality 
of the author than this. One can imagine 
the Captain as the typical British soldier 
as well as a fluent and forcible writer. As 
a so-called “crank” on the subject of 
fire-arms, the undersigned feels sorry 
that the chapter on weapons to be used 
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in the field in roedeer hunting was not a 
little more complete. It is understood 
that the chapter was written for the prac- 
tical sportsman rather than as a guide- 
book for the pure amateur, but one never 
gets enough gun talk. The illustrations 
and general make-up of the book are in 
accordance with the best produced by 
our English brothers. 
Sam’t J. Fort, M. D. 





H. Watton C.uark, for 2 years an 
assistant in the department of zodlogy, 
Field Columbian Museum, has been ap- 
pointed to a position in the division of 
scientific inquiry of the U. S. Bureau 
of Fisheries. Mr. Clark is an excellent 
naturalist and finds the duties of his new 
position suited to his tastes. He will have 
frequent opportunity for field work in 
studying the streams and lakes of the 
country. During 1900-1901 he spent the 
entire calendar year at Lake Maxin- 
kuckee, Indiana, studying the behavior 
of the various fishes and other aquatic 
animals and plants of that interesting 
lake, making many important discoveries 
—all of which will be set forth in his re- 
port which he is now writing. 
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“LOOKING Over a recent issue,” writes 
Ernest Rosselot of East St. Louis, “I 
note where you ask those who have had 
good success trolling for fish to tell 
Sports AFIELD about it. I have tried it 
with the Skinner trolling spoon and 
found that there is no better lure for 
black bass. I fished at Ab Lake, Shaw- 
neetown, Ill., on the L. & N. Ry. and B. 
& O. branch line. That district is my 
old home and I am well acquainted with 
every foot of it. Fish are plentiful 
there, as are also rabbits, snipe, quail and 
squirrels.” 

a 

In the past year a large number of 
new kennel clubs have been admitted to 
membership in the A. K. C., showing 
that interest in dogs and more especially 
in bench shows is increasing. Among 
the more notable new clubs are the Wol- 
verine Kennel Club of Detroit and the 
Deseret Agricultural Society of Salt 
Lake City. 














PRACTICAL REVOLVER WORK. 





I have no intention of attempting to prove that 
the six-shooter is the best weapon for all pur- 
poses, but desire only to demonstrate that, in 
many cases, it is a gun preferable to the rifle, 
and, in proper hands, will give a good account 
of itself under all conditions. Not every man 
fully understands the possibilities of the revol- 
ver, and many are those who at best believe it 
to be of little use save at extremely close quar- 
ters and even then regard it as mere chance or 
good fortune if a shot be occasionally placed 
in the desired spot. ’Tis of little use to argue 
with this class of shooters as to the value 
of the revolver as a weapon for practical use, as 
in nearly every instance they seem predetermined 
not to be convinced of their error, and, though 
you may make a dozen consecutive bullseyes at 
any range they may suggest, they will tell you 
that it was ‘‘just luck.’’ You might shoot a 
half-dozen grouse at the ordinary distances at 
which they are usually killed or punch the eye out 
of a jack-rabbit at 30 yds., and perhaps repeat 
this with fair regularity, and still these men, 
with positive proof plainly before them, will 
still say that the 6-shooter as a hunting arm is 
not a success. You might shoot a deer at 100 
yds., or a bear for that matter, and they would 
remark that it was a ‘‘lucky shot for a revolver,’’ 
an these men who have always depended solely 
on a rifle as a gun for hunting purposes will 
eliminate the 6-shooter (which, properly manip- 
ulated, is the best gun ever made for certain pur- 
poses) from their outfit and cling to the more 
burdensome rifle. 

Now, I have no intention of ridiculing the rifle, 
as I am as much of a rifle enthusiast as I am a 
6-shooter crank, but I wish to show that the man 
skillful with a revolver will seldom be without 
a good weapon of this type on any hunting trip 
and will derive considerable satisfaction from 
same. To shoot small game for camp; to carry 
on occasions when a gun of some sort is a neces- 
sity but where the rifle, owing to its weight, will 
be left behind; to carry when out from camp for 
an hour or so trout fishing; to spend an idle hour 





or two target practicing; to be carried at all 
times and trusted as a reliable companion, to be 
depended upon in all emergencies, the revolver is 
the gun of guns and will always hold first place 
in the estimation of those who know its real 
worth. 

I could mention many instances where my 
brothers and I have killed deer, antelope, wolves 
and bear with revolvers, but will only mention 
a few. My youngest brother killed his first 
bear with a revolver when 18 years old; he was 
a good shot with this weapon, and, having com- 
plete confidence in the gun, felt competent to 
kill any game that walked, provided the condi- 
tions were at all favorable. He had killed more 
than his share of common game with his revol- 
ver—a .38-40 Colt 7% inch single action—and 
his one desire was to kill a bear—a large one. 
A small bear would not satisfy his thirst for 
gore, and, after several years of patient but 
persistent hunting, the long cherished opportu- 
nity presented itself and I had the satisfaction of 
seeing him place his revolver bullet through the 
heart of the largest cinnamon that ever roamed 
the hills in this locality. The bear was standing 
broadside at a distance of 150 yds. when the 
shot was fired. About 4 weeks ago (using his 
Colts New Army, chambered for the .38 S. & W. 
Special cartridge) he killed a black bear, the first 
bullet passing through the heart at 40 to 50 yds: 
range; the next that landed (the 5th—at some- 
where near 70 yds., the bear running blind and 
circling to the right) passed through the brain. 
Neither of these bullets lodged in the bear. 

An older brother once shot a coyote through 
the heart at 200 yds. with his Colt’s .45 S. A. and 
has killed several with this and other revolvers at 
closer distances. My father, some 40 years ago, 
killed more deer in the backwoods of Michigan 
with a large calibre cap and ball Remington re- 
volver than many a hunter of today has with his 
rifle. When trapping and for an all-purpose gun 
he depended almost entirely on this weapon. 
Three instances will show something of the work 
accomplished by him with this revolver. One 
night between sundown and dark he shot at a 
buck at about 60 yds.—the deer falling instantly; 
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at the crack of the revolver another deer sprang 
into the opening—to fall a second later at the 
next shot. Both deer were shot through the heart 
—one shot each. (I failed to mention that at 
the time Father had a pack of something like 
100 Ibs. on his back, which goes to prove the 
value of the revolver in cases where the rifle can- 
not be carried.) The last deer Father killed was 
with this same revolver some 30 years ago in the 
Flint Hills of Southeastern Kansas at 130 yds., 
the shot being fired while sitting in the saddle. 

Some ten years ago I crippled a large grey 
wolf in Montana at something over 600 yards 
with a rifle, and, having no more rifle cartridges 
with me, would have surely lost that wolf had it 
not been for my 6-shooter, with which I shot the 
wolf from the saddle at short range as he was 
making for cover at railroad speed—2 bullets 
passing through both shoulders and the 3d 
through the head. 

I could mention many such instances, but it is 
not necessary to prove my point—namely, that 
in proper hands and under certain conditions 
the revolver may be considered a thoroughly re- 
liable gun and capable of killing any game at 
moderate ranges that a man may chance to 
meet. The most desirable outfit for my pur- 
pose in hunting is a high-power rifle, taking the 
regular factory cartridge with soft-point bullet 
for large game and long range work, and a .38 
Special revolver for small game, and, in cases 
where the rifle cannot be had, to be used on 
anything that requires shooting. Many a time 
with a rifle on my arm have I used my revolver 
for shooting game that many others would have 
shot with their rifles. Some will say that the 
ideal outfit is a high-power rifle with regular and 
miniature loads, but from my experience I cannot 
eall such a combination a success, for, several 
reasons. In the first place, one is constantly 
manipulating sights for the different loads and 
varying ranges, and in many instances one will 
want to shoot small game, and, having the regu- 
lar cartridge in his gun, hasn’t time to change or 
vice versa. Then the liability of a shell’s break- 
ing, as frequently occurs in reloaded smokeless 
ammunition, makes such a combination for my 
purpose undesirable. Some may say, ‘‘Carry 
a broken shell extractor in your pocket and you 
are safe’’; but I’m inclined to believe that a 
ruptured shell in the gun—beyond the reach 
of the broken shell extractor, as often occurs—a 
broken shell extractor in one’s pocket and a 
grizzly ‘‘on the prod,’’ would be an undesirable 
combination; and all this can be avoided by 
adhering to the rules laid down by the Win- 
chester Arms Co., one of which is not to reload 
smokeless-powder cartridges. Of course I know 
that there is a new primer now perfected for 
which much is claimed, ‘but, even supposing this 
to be a success, one is confronted with the 
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chance of a leaded gun in using ‘‘ mixed’? loads.* 

In my opinion, the surest way out of the di- 
lemma would be for those who are fair revolver 
shots to use a .38 Special revolver in connection 
with their favorite rifle for the different pur- 
poses I have mentioned, and to those who are 
indifferent shots with the revolver I would & | 
say that practice and a determination to suc- 
ceed will bring the desired results; and, once 
the shooter becomes fairly proficient with 
his weapon, his confidence in his gun as 
well as in himself will impel him to persevere 
until his faith in his revolver will be second 
only to that in his rifle. 

From what I have written I trust none will 
get the impression that I consider myself an 
expert shot with the 6-shooter, for I make no 
such claims, as I have done far more than 
my share of poor work with this weapon—all due 
to acquiring the flinching habit, which absolutely 
precludes the possibility of good work with any 
gun. By persistent effort, however, I have over- 
come this defect, and, while my name will never 
be mentioned among those who participate in 
the important competitions, I have the satis- 
faction of knowing that I can kill game readily 
with my revolver and know well the practicability 
of the weapon for the different purposes to 
which it may be put. 

ASHLEY A. HAINES. 
Salmon Arm, British Columbia. 


* Non-mercuric primers are made by the Government at 
Frankfort Arsenal and are not on sale for private con- 
sumption. They are issued to such military organizations 
as receive ammunition and its component parts from the 
Government.—EDITOR. 
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CENTRAL NEW YORK RIFLE MEET. 








The initial shoot of the Central New York Rifle 
Ass’n, held recently on the range of the Recrea- 
tion Rifle Club in Auburn, was a great success 
and resulted in a victory for the Syracuse Rifle 
Club, which scored 359 out of a possible 500 (there 
being 5 men to each team; 10 shots per man). 
The Recreation Club’s team was a close second 
with 351—being followed by the Ithaca Rifle 
Club with 339 and the Syracuse. Sportsman Club 
with 323. The prize was a trophy to be shot 
for annually; the team winning the same to hold 
it until next shoot, at which time they are to have 
the shoot on their range and also have a prize 
shoot in connection with the team contest. Ac- 
cordingly the several clubs sent teams of 5 crack 
shots each to Auburn, with the results above noted. 
The prize shoot was also well attended and every- -_ , 
body went home well satisfied with the day’s out- ¥ 
ing. According to the terms, it’s now up to 
Syracuse to entertain the gun cranks next year— 
something which we are confident she will do in 
her usually intrepid manner. All shooting was 
done at 200 yds., off-hand, Standard American 
target with 11-inch black. 
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SHOOTING NOTES. 





In all the revolver matches at the Bisley (Eng- 
land) meeting in which other than English-made 
arms were ¢ligible, Colt revolvers either won or 
tied for first honors. 

* * * 

THaT trapshooters do not easily tire of their 
favorite sport, is a fact that received ample proof 
at the six-day tournament recently held at Ocean 
City, Md. Over 80 shooters took part in the sport, 
there being in one day 53 contestants. 

* * * 

THE recent tournament at Watson Park, Chi- 
cago, was a leader in point of attendance, there 
being something over 80 guns at the scratch. 
Crosby experienced a remarkable streak of good 
luck, losing but six out of his 600 and getting a 
run of 200 straight. R. R. Barber, winner of the 
Grand American, pocketed the Amateur High 
Average prize with 568. Over 32,000 targets were 
thrown during the three days. 

- + * 

More than a half-hundred men shot during the 
events of the first day of the Interstate Associa- 
tion’s tournament at Albert Lea, Minn., and the 
attendance on the second day was nearly as good, 
though heavy rains in the afternoon interfered 
considerably with the sport and caused quite a 
number of the shooters to decline staying over 
for the morrow. A number of manufacturers’ 
agents attended, but were not allowed to share in 
purse divisions. Gilbert, Crosby and Hirschy were 
high guns among the professionals; among the 
amateurs, H. G. Taylor, R. R. Barber and Gus 
Evander. 

7 * * 

THE cost of conducting a big shoot, with the 
possibility of making a considerable profit there- 
from, is shown in the recently published statement 
covering the 15th annual tournament of the Penn- 
sylvania State Sportsmen’s Association. The total 
receipts from all sources, including dead birds and 
the brass of the discharged cartridges, were 
$5,611.76, of which $3,377.75 were for entries and 
birds; total expenditures, $5,769.19—leaving a 
shortage of $157.43. Among the many expense 
items was one of $32 for hauling shells to and 
from grounds. The live birds trapped cost $635.54, 
and from the sale of dead birds was, received 
$56.19. 

* 7 7 

PERHAPS because of the flattering reception ac- 
corded the .22 automatic rifle, now some two or 
three years on the market, the Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., has seen fit to 
meet the demand for arms of larger calibre per- 
~mitting speedier firing than is possible with the 
ordinary repeater. The Model 1905 Self-loading 
Rifle has just been announced. It is made in .32 
and .35 calibres for modern smokeless cartridges, 
and with round 22-inch barrels only, stocks of 
fancy woods or of special dimensions being fur- 
nished to order—the standard stock being of plain 


walnut. As in the .22 arm, it is necessary to pull 
the trigger for each shot, the mechanism being 
automatic only as regards ejecting the discharged 
shell and reloading. 


* * * 


Torrip heat on the first day and rain on the 
second and third, could not prevent the Interstate 
Association from scoring a success with its much 
heralded Kansas City shoot. There were 68 shoot- 
ers who participated in all or a number of the 
events, the total schedule calling for 600 birds to 
the man. Because of the Chicago Trapshooters’ 
Association tournament being held the same week 
there were but few trade representatives present, 
Fred Gilbert sustaining his reputation by a total 
score of 568, Heer breaking 563, and the high gun 
among the amateurs (William Veach) 550. A 
special event was at 25 targets, handicap rises, use 
of both barrels allowed, and 10 pairs at 16 yds. 
In this Tom Marshall and W. H. McGee tied for 
1st place with 40 birds each. 


* * * 


THE annual prize shoot of the Southern New 
England Schuetzen Bund held recently at Spring- 
field, Mass., proved notable not only for the high 
average of the scores made, but also for the num- 
ber of ladies who shot in the events scheduled for 
ladies only. As a sport, rifle shooting is fast 
gaining popularity along the North Atlantic 
Coast, and will likely be more commonly favored 
now that the rulings permit the use of telescope 
sights in the important events. ’Scopes were here 
used in all matches except at the target of honor. 
H. M. Pope achieved the principal honors of the 
tournament, winning 1st on the ring target, 2d 
at rest shooting, 3d on the honor target, and 2d 
for most bullseyes and 1st for three best scores on 
the first day of the meeting. The 1906 tournament 
will be held at Meriden, Conn. 
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MARSHALLTOWN VICTORIOUS. 








By the narrow margin of 4 targets the Mar- 
shalltown team of 5 men again successfully de- 
fended the trophy from the challenge of the 
Grinnell Gun Club, Oct. 9. For a time it looked as 
though the challenging team would prove vic- 
torious in their second attempt to win the trophy. 
Marshalltown scored 173 to Grinnell’s 169, out 
of a total of 250 targets to each team, or 50 birds 
(30 singles and 10 pairs of doubles) to each gun. 

Marshalltown led Grinnell in the race in the 
single-bird match by the score of 113 to 104, but 
Grinnell led in the doubles by breaking 65 to the 
visitors’ 60. 

Kiesel of Grinnell was high gun, with a total of 
42 for the event, and Wallace, with 39, was high 
for Marshalltown. Russell of Marshalltown made 
the highest straight run—one of 22 while he was 
breaking 28 out of his 30 singles. Wallace was 
high gun for the entire program, with a total of 
105 out of 115 targets. J. W. Garrett of Colo- 
rado broke 96 and was 2d, and R. R er of 


Paullina was 3d with 8 EQLORADU:-. NOL 
' MAL 
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A CAMPING EXPERIEXCE. 

In the first place John and I are cranks on 
hunting and fishing, and so every fall it has been 
our custom to treck northward to where the gamy 
trout jumps after the fly and a fellow can get 
a duck once in a while. So I write this little 
experience, which befell us on one of our trips 
which took us up into the Adirondack region. 

‘* John,’’ said I, as we stood looking at each 
other across the boat, ‘‘ this rain is wet.’’ 

‘* It generally is up in this region, I believe,’’ 
he responded, as he wiped the water out of his 
eyes with the back of his hand and shook the 
accumulating drops from his nose and chin, ‘‘ but 
the waterproof that I have on has lasted me 
some 30 years and I don’t think it will wet 
through today.’’ 

‘* Well,’? I exclaimed, ‘‘ there is no use in 
standing here in this marsh grass any longer— 
help me to load up. I’ll take the baggage and 
you the boat.’’ 

*€ You’ll never get through with it if you try 
to take it. all at once. Better load light and 
I’ll come back after what’s left,’’ was the an- 
swer; ‘‘ I tell you,’’ he continued, ‘‘ the swamp 
is full of water and soft as muck.’’ 

‘“ John,’’ said I, ‘‘ that baggage is going over 
at one load, sink or swim, live or die, survive 
or perish. I’ll make the attempt, swamp or no 
swamp. My life is insured against accidents by 
fire, water and mud; so here goes. What’s life 
to glory?’’ I exclaimed, as I seized the pork-bag 
and dragged it from under the boat. ‘‘ Stand 
by and see me put my armor on.’’ 

Over my back I slung the provision basket, 
made like a fisherman’s creel 30 inches by 40, 
filled with plates, coffee, salt and all the impedi- 
menta of camp and cooking utensils. This was 
held in its place by straps passing over the shoul- 
ders and under the arms, like a Jew peddler’s 
pack. There might have been 40 pounds weight 
in it. On the top of the basket John lashed my 
knapsack, full of shells and clothing. My rubber 
suit and heavy blanket, slung around my neck by 
a leather thong, hung down in front across my 
chest. On one shoulder the oars and paddles were 
balanced, with a frying-pan and gridiron swing- 
ing from the blades, a pair of boots, my creel, a 
coffee pot and a bag of flour. 

Taking up the bag of pork in one hand and 
seizing the stock of my rifle with the other, 
from two fingers of which hung a kettle of pre- 
pared trout, which we were loath to lose, I started. 
Picture a man so loaded forcing his way through 
a hemlock swamp through whose thin flooring of 
thin moss he sank to his knees; or picking his 
way over oozy sloughs on old roots, often covered 
with mud and water, and slippery beyond descrip- 
tion, and you have a picture of me in your mind. 
Well, as I said, I started congratulating myself 
with the thought of an easy transit, when a root 
upon which I had put my right foot gave way, 
and, plunging headlong into the mud, I struck an 
attitude of petition, while the frying-pan and 
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gridiron, flung off the oars and forward by the 
movement, alighted upon my prostrated head. An 
ejaculation not exactly religious escaped me and 
with a few desperate flounces I assumed once 
more the perpendicular. Fishing the frying-pan 
from the mud and lashing the gridiron to my belt, 
I made another start. It was hard work. 

The most unnatural adjustment of weight upon 
my back made it difficult to ascertain just how 
far behind me lay the centre of equilibrium. [ 
found where it did not lie several times. Before 
I had gone fifty rods the camp basket weighed 
100 pounds. The pork-bag felt as if it had sev- 
eral shoats in it, and the oar blades stuck out in 
the exact form of an X. If I went on one side 
of a tree, the oars would manage to get entangled 
amid the brush. If I stumbled and fell, the con- 
founded things would come like a goose yoke 
athwart my neck, pinning me down. As I pro- 
ceeded the mud grew deeper, the roots farther 
apart and the blazed trees less frequent. At last 
I reached what seemed impossible to pass—an 
oozy slough, crossed here and there by cedar roots 
smooth and slippery, lay before me. From a high 
stump which I had climbed upon I gave a desper- 
ate leap. I struck where I expected and a little 
farther. The weight of the basket (which was 
something like 200 lbs.) was too much for me 
to check at once. It pressed me forward. I re- 
covered myself and the abominable oars carried 
me as far the other way. The moccasins of wet 
leather began to slip along the roots. They began 
to slip very often and at bad times. I found it 
necessary to change my position suddenly. I 
changed it. It wasn’t a perfect success. I tried 
again. It seemed necessary to keep on trying. 

I suspect I did not effect the change very 
steadily, for the trout began to jump about in the 
pail and fly out into the mud. The gridiron was 
in such rapid motion that it was impossible to 
distinguish the bars. There was, apparently, a 
whole litter of pigs in the pork-bag. I could 
not stand it any longer. I concluded to rest a 
while. I wanted to do the thing gracefully. I 
looked around for a soft spot, and, seeing one 
just behind me, checked myself. My feet flew 
out from under me. They appeared to be un- 
usually light. I don’t remember that I ever sat 
down quicker. The motion was very decided. The 
only difficulty I observed was that the seat which 
I had gracefully settled into had no bottom. 
The position of the baggage was extremely pic- 
turesque. The oars were astride my neck; the 
trout pail was bottom up; the boots were hang- 
ing on a dry limb overhead; one piece of pork 
lay at my feet, while another was sticking up in 
the mud some 10 feet away. With the same 
motion with which I hung my boots on a limb. 
down I seated myself. The first thing I did was) 
to pass the gridiron under me. When that fea 
had been accomplished I felt more composed. 


/ 


It’s pleasant for a man in the position I was in 
to feel that he has something under him. Even 
a chip or a small stump would have felt com 
As I sat thinking of how many uses 
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a gridiron could be put to, I heard John forcing 
his way, with the boat on his back, through the 
thick undergrowth. 

‘* It won’t do to have John see me in this 
position,’’ I said, and so with a mighty effort 
I disengaged myself from the pack, flung off the 
blanket from around my neck, and, seizing hold 
of a spruce limb which I could fortunately reach, 
drew myself up. I had just time to jerk my rifle 
out of the mud and fish up about half of the 
trout, when John came struggling along. 

*¢ John,’’ said I, leaning unconcernedly against 
a tree, as if nothing had happened, ‘‘ put down 
the boat. Here’s a splendid spot to rest.’’ 

*¢ How are you getting along? ’’ queried John. 

‘* Capitally,’’ said I. ‘‘I felt a little out of 
breath and thought I would wait for you a few 
minutes. ’? 


AND TRAP. 
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‘*Do you always sit down on your coat? ’’ 
I inquired, ‘‘ when you cross a carry like this? ’’ 

** Come, come! ’’ rejoined he, ‘‘ take a knife 
or a tin plate and scrape the muck from my 
back. ’? 

‘¢ John,’’ said I, after having scraped him 
down, ‘‘ take a paddle and spear my boots off 
from that limb up there while I tread out this 
pork.’’ 

C. M. EBERT. 


— 


A SIZABLE WASHINGTON COUGAR. 





REFERRING to the dead mountain lion here 
shown, Virgil W. Yates writes from the tall tim- 
ber country: ‘‘I hand you herewith a photo of 
a large cougar which was shot near Pe Ell, Wash., 











MOUNTAIN LION SHOT NEAR PE ELL, WASHINGTON. 





‘¢ What’s your boots doing up in that tree? ’’ 

‘* Boots doing? ’’ said I. ‘* Why, they’re 
hanging there—don’t you see? You don’t sup- 
pose I would drop them into the mud, do you? ’’ 

‘¢ Why, no,’’ replied John. ‘‘ I don’t suppose 
you would. But how about this? ’’ continued 
he, as he pulled a big trout out of the soft muck. 
** How did that trout come there? ’’ 

‘* It must have got out of the pail somehow,’’ 
I responded. ‘‘ I thought I heard something 
drop.’’ 

‘* What in thunder is that out there? ’’ ex- 
claimed John, pointing to a piece of pork, one 
end of which was sticking about four inches out 
of water—‘‘ is that pork? ’’ 

I thought John would split with laughter, but 
my time came; for, as he turned partly around, 
I saw that his back was covered with mud clear 
up to his hat. 


recently. As you can see, the ‘critter’ is suspend- 
ed by means of several wires. There is promise 
of good shooting here this fall, though just now 
fishing is all the rage. Trout are plentiful and I 
know where one expert fly caster got 40 fine fish 
in a single afternoon. Several of us are planning 
a hunt in the Olympic Mountains, of which I 
shall let you hear in due time.’’ 


_— 





ENGLISH trapshooters have been experimenting 
with a clay target of the ordinary shape, fitted 
with a cardboard bottom and filled with worsted 
ravelings of bright hue, which seatter like feathers 
when the target is struck, the point where they 
fall marking the distance of the ‘‘kill.’’ The 
distance figures in scoring and the idea appears to 
have met with approval. 





SPORTS 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


F. D. True, Thompson, Iowa, desires the ad- 
dresses of parties owning thoroughbred Llewellyn 
setters who are residents of Northern Iowa or 
Southern Minnesota. 

* - * 
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Rate Hickox, of Douglas, Neb., writes: ‘‘I 
received the Stevens single-barrel shotgun, given 
as a premium for six subscriptions to Sports 
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A SUCCESSFUL DOUBLE, 


From the DuPont C y's Calend 





for 1906. 





AFIELD, and write to tell you that I am well 
pleased with it.’’ 
* * * 

Ar the Hyannis (Neb.) shoot the greatest at- 
traction was the work of the Nebraska Squad, 
composed of Messrs. Hardy, Linderman, Veach, 
Bray and Carter. They were given round after 
round of applause in one event where every man 
in the squad broke 15 straight. They all used 
Peters shells. 
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PerHaPs the largest deer killed in the Mount 
Carbon district, Colorado, in late years was 
brought into camp Oct. 4 by Joe Hyland—the 
prize being a magnificent buck, weighing 260 Ibs, 
dressed, 24 hours after being killed. The game 
was bagged 5 miles west of Mount Carbon near 
““the castles. ’’ 

* * * 

At the recent Iceberg Gun Club shoot, Beards- 
town, Ill., Barton Lewis scored 374 ex 400, using 
U. M. C. Arrow and Nitro Club shells. Mr. Frank 
Riehl was the second high man, scoring 363 ex 
400 with Arrow shells. Mr. Lewis thus has the 
honor of having beaten one of the most successful 
professional shooters of the day. 


* * * 
Our esteemed contemporary, the Trappers’ 
World—published at Madrid, Iowa, by D. E, 


Allyn—contains in its November issue a great deal 
of interesting matter, among which we note: 
Some Practical Pointers by Patrick Duffy; Con- 
cerning Steel Traps; Scents, discussed by various 
trappers; the new Mink Trappers’ department; 
Putting Out the Trap Line, and a variety of other 
good things of especial value to trappers, young 
and old. Mr. Allyn’s paper is a good one and we 
note his success with pleasure. 
* * s 

A PAMPHLET lately issued for free circulation 
by the Union Metallic Cartridge Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., gives in condensed form the latest game 
laws of the various States, Territories and Cana- 
dian Provinces, together with a list of the regis- 
tered guides of Maine and New York. The com- 
pany invites from sportsmen enquiries regarding 
the selection of localities for hunting trips, with 
reference to accessibility, abundance of game, 
obtainable accommodations, reliable guides, appro- 
priate loads, ete. Such inquiries are to be ad- 
dressed to the U. M. C. Guide Bureau, 313 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


— — 


A SUCCESSFUL DOUBLE. 





‘¢ Gently there, Ben! gently! That wary old 
drake’s getting nervous.’’ This whispered caution 
has scarcely been uttered, when, with a roar of 
wings, the whole flock is in the air and ‘‘ going 
like all possessed.’’ Instantly two loads of Du 
Pont Smokeless sharply protest, and 3 sturdy can- 
vasbacks tumble backward into the marsh grass. 
Such our interpretation. 

These Du Pont calendars are always works of 
real beauty and that for 1906 will be no excep- 
tion to the rule. They are 15 by 29% inches in 
size and a most artistic piece of color work. They 
will be ready for mailing by the last of November, 
and, if you really wish to get one, you should 
write the Messrs. Du Pont at once, as the edition 
is limited. In sending, you should mention Sports 
AFIELD, state the brand of powder you shoot, and 
enclose 10 cts. for mailing expenses. Address, 
Advertising Dept., E. I. Du Pont Co., Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


* 
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always prove their 

superiority over 
other makes. The hunter who uses them never has a 
“hard luck”’ story about his ammunition. 


New York: The Peters Cartridge Co., 


98 Chambers St., 
T. H. Keller, Mgr, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








The Laflin& Rand Calendar 
for 1906 


(For particulars see reading columns) 


Will be issued in December to those who send us the name of the brand ot 
Powder they shoot and 10 cents in coin or stamps. 


Don’t forget full name and street number. 


Address: Advertising Division, 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER COMPANY 


170 Broadway, New York City. 


In writing to Advertiseru, kindly mention “Sports Afield,” 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





At Richmond, Va., week before last, Walter 
Huff scored 99 out of a possible 100, with Col. 
Anthony a close second with 96—both shooting 
U. M. C. Arrow shells. 


* * 7 


At the tournament of the West Coast Gun Club, 
Tarpon Springs, Fla., high amateur average was 
won by R. F. Jones, using Peters Ideal shells. 
The three-man team race was won by the Largo 
(Fla.) team, all using Peters shells. 





_ 
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AN ANXIOUS MOMENT. 
From the Laflin & Rand Powder Co.’s Calendar for 1906. 





W. M. Grant writes from Baxter, Iowa: ‘‘Bob 
White is with us in goodly numbers this fall, while 
timber squirrels are quite numerous, and the num- 
ber of cotton-tails is legion. The much-prized 
prairie chicken is as scarce hereabouts as the 
proverbial hen’s teeth.’’ 

” * * 

ORIGINALLY from the great State of Missouri, 

but now 4 resident of New York City, Emil Hend- 
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rich, whose various papers on travel and Western 
wild-fowl shooting entitle him to a front seat 
in the College of (sportsman) Cardinals, recently 
made Sports AFIELD a pleasant visit. 

* * * 

THe 2d annual hunting and fishing excursion, 
now being organized by the passenger dept. of the 
Southern Pacific Railway, will leave Houston, Nov. 
15, remaining in camp and on trail in Southwest 
Texas until January 1, 1906. For details of route 
traveled, expenses, etc., address T. J. Anderson, 
G. P. A., Houston, Texas. 

* * * 

AMONG a number of prominent Eastern business 
men who visited Sports AFIELD the past month, 
it was our especial pleasure to meet M. Lee Starke, 
president of the Starke Advertising Agency, Tem- 
ple Court, New York City, whose progressive 
methods and devotion to the best interests of his 
clients have gained for his firm the esteem of a 
wide circle of advertisers, both East and West. 


* * * 
ONE-THIRD of the guns used in the Domin- 
ion of Canada Trap Tournament, held at Ottawa, 


Aug. 16-18, bore the stamp ‘‘ Parker Bros., Meri- 
den, Conn.’’—ample proof of the estimation in 
which the ‘‘Old Reliable’’ is held across the 
border. Parker winnings in the United States 
are facts of everyday occurrence, as witness Fred 
Gilbert’s 771 ex 800 at Spirit Lake; J. E. 
Vaughan, 99 ex 100, Pasadena; 8: C. Yocum, 
917 ex 1,000, Shamokin, Pa. (amateur work); J. 
A. Flick, Ravenna, O., two runs of fifty straight, 
and scores of equally creditable performances. 


* * * 


STARTING off with their favorite battle ery, 
‘*The Hunter One-Trigger is Perfect!’’ there 
comes to us from our friends the Hunter Arms 
Co. of Fulton, N. Y., a little placard, reading as 
follows: ‘‘We just can’t resist telling you that 
Billy Crosby, at the Ohio State shoot, June 13 and 
14, 1905, made another world’s record of 419 
straight with his Smith Gun. Billy has always 
shot a Smith and says he can hardly miss ’em 
with the Ejector and Hunter One-Trigger.’’ 





ee 


AN ANXIOUS MOMENT. 





Sheltered by his big birchbark canoe, our hunter 
has enjoyed a fine night’s rest in the Nova Scotian 
forests. In the grey of early morning a slight 
noise rouses him, and, peering cautiously above 
his shelter, he beholds the antlered monarch of 
the waste and instinctively reaches for his rifle. 
Such is the theme selected by the Laflin & Rand 
Company for their 1906 calendar—a painting of 


marked artistic merit, 15 by 29% inches in size. | 


Requests should be sent promptly, before the sup- 
ply is exhausted. In sending, be sure to mention 
Sports AFIELD—stating the make of powder you 
shoot in either rifle or shotgun and enclosing 10 
cts. to defray carriage charges. Address, Laflin 
& Rand Powder Co., 170 Broadway, New York 
City. 
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A DAY IN CAMP/ 
WITH THE 


The manifold joys of shooting—the bracing air of woods and fields, 
the excitement of the chase, drawing a “bead” on bird and beast—are all 
incomplete if you fail to be equipped with a perfect firearm. 

Get a STEVENS—they are JUST RIGHT: possess the same intrinsic 
MERIT for almost fifty years. 


We manufacture a complete and varied line of Rifles, Pistols, Shot- 
guns, Rifle Telescopes, etc. 





Ask your dealer and insist on the STEVENS. 
‘‘None just as good.’”? If you cannot obtain, we 
ship direct, express prepaid, upon receipt of 
Catalogue price. 














Our catalogue will be mailed anywhere for 4 cents in stamps to 
cover postage. Illustrates and describes entire line and contains many 
valuable pointers on Firearms and Ammunition. 








J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., 


P. O. Box 5680, 


CHICOPEE FA.LS, MASS., U. S. A. 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Atield.” 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





W. H. Heer had apparently little trouble in 
winning the recent Detroit tournament. His score 
was 379 ex 400, using U. M. C. Arrow shells. 


* * * 


Ar the Rensselaer (Ind.) shoot, L. H. Reid, 
shooting Peters Ideal shells, won high professional 
average, breaking 390 ex 400. Mr. Reid was also 
high at the Lynn (Ind.) shoot, breaking 98 ex 100. 


* * * 


TuHat absolute confidence on the part of the 
public is a valuable asset in the manufacture of 
any article, is amply exemplified in the case of 
the Thomson hunting boots and shoes, made by T. 
H. Guthrie, 240 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. They 
are made in a variety of styles, from a red English 
grain water-tight moccasin at $5.00 up to black 
Cordova hunting or riding boots, ranging from $10 
to $15. Mention Sports AFIELD and send your 
address for a copy of the latest Guthrie catalogue, 
measuring blanks, etc. 

* * * 

Our sanctum was gladdened week before last 
by a visit from ‘‘Marble Junior’’ (as his friends 
delight to call him). The younger Marble, who 
is as full of business push and go as his father is 
of inventive genius, had just completed a success- 








MARBLE’S AXE EDGE PROTECTOR. 





ful trip through our great Northwest and the 
Canadian Provinces. He has every Marble con- 
traption at his fingers’ ends, and it is pleasant 
to hear him explain their manifold good points. 
Among the latest things brought out by Marble 
Senior is a new axe edge protector which will be 
very much appreciated on account of the safety 
and convenience with which this style of axe may 
be carried in wagon, canoe or pack. The pro- 
tector may be attached or detached in an instant 
and can be carried in the vest or coat pocket with- 
out inconvenience. It is made in sizes to fit axe 
blades from 4 to 5% inches in width and sells 
at the low price of 25 cts. 


In Catalogue No. 8,. just issued by the Har- 
rington & Richardson Arms Co., Worcester, Mass., 
will be found half-tone illustrations and description 
of the complete line of revolvers and single guns 
offered by this long-established and important 
factory. The H. & R.. pocket and belt arms are 


SPORTS AFIELD. 


found in every market of the world and are uni- 
versally esteemed the best of value at their price, 
Models 1904 and 1905, latest in the list, deserve 
especial attention from all who propose purchasing 
a weapon for house or personal protection. 


* * * 


C. P. Hupsarp of Atlantic, Iowa, who has just 
returned from a 3-months outing in the Big Horn 
Mountains of Wyoming, made arrangements this 
summer to establish a pack of Airedale terriers 
from his kennel for use in hunting bear, lynx, 
cougar and bob cats which abound in these moun- 
tains. The trainer (Jim Tatlock of Shell P. O., 
Wyoming) is an old hunter and has previously 
used foxhounds and fox-terriers in his bear hunts 
but now says that after trying the Airedale, he 
is convinced this is the best fitted breed for the 
purpose, being extremely hardy and intelligent. 


* * * 


Or the many Southern regions that appeal so 
strongly to the Northern sportsman and his family 
as King Winter slowly mounts the steps of his 
frigid throne, few can equal in general attractive- 
ness the Mobile Bay district of Alabama. Here, at 
Magnolia Springs, was established some years ago 
the Hotel Woodbound, under the able guidance of 
our esteemed friend, John Walker. The fishing 
and shooting in and along Magnolia River and 
further down, where it flows into Mobile Bay, 
are both excellent and the numbers of pleased 
sportsman patrons visiting his hotel every season, 
year out and in, is to our thinking the best of all 
evidence as to the genuine pleasure of a 2 or 3 
weeks visit to Mr. Walker’s delightful resort. 
For booklet, address John Walker, Magnolia 
Springs, Baldwin County, Ala. 


eo 


PETERS AMMUNITION AT SEA GIRT. 





The military competitions recently held at Sea 
Girt, N. J., gave new emphasis to the fact that 
Peters factory loaded cartridges are peculiarly 
adapted to accurate long-range rifle shooting. The 
most noteworthy single achievement of the meet 
was the record made by Lieut. Tewes, who not 
only won the Wimbledon Cup but also the Laflin 
& Rand Grand Aggregate for the best total score 
in the Wimbledon, Leech, Seabury, All Comers, 
Hayes, Hale, Meaney and Spencer matches. Lieut. 
Tewes’ score was 16 points ahead of his nearest 
competitor. 

Lieut. Casey, in the Spencer and Seabury 
matches, at 800 yards made a total of 20 con- 
secutive bullseyes. The finish of the Wimbledon 
Cup match was also very interesting. Lieut. Tewes 
was almost the last man to shoot and was gener- 
ally conceded to have the match won before his 
last shot was fired. He was just as careful with 
this shot as his previous ones, however, and after 
careful gauging of wind and light, he fired— 
scoring a centre bullseye. All these performances 
surely speak highly for Peters primers, the now 
famous Peters bullet, and Peters manner of load- 
ing. 
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In 10 Days 








Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville’’ found in pkgs. of Grape-Nuts. 





ch | Brains Rule 
‘This World— 


Not muscle, but brains governing muscle. 

The quality of brain can be changed by certain 
selection of food. 

A food expert perfected a brain-building food by 
preparing certain elements in wheat and barley in 
a way that Nature would make use of. That 
food is 


Grape-Nuts 


In it the Phosphate of Potash, obtained from 
Nature’s grains (not from the drug shop), is re- 
tained in minute particles. This has an affinity for 
Albumen, and together they make the soft gray 
matter in the brain and nerve centres. 

A solid fact you can demonstrate by the use of 
Grape-Nuts. 


you can see the difference in yourself. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


At a recent shoot of the Crescent Gun Club, 
Chicago, W. D. Stannard, shooting Nitro Club 
shells, was high gun, breaking 97 ex 100. 


* * * 


C. W. Bupp shot in his old-time form at Cin- 
cinnati, winning the High Professional Average 
by a score of 545 ex 600 from the 20-yard mark. 
Charlie used his regular U. M. C. load. 


+ * * 


R. S. Barrett, of the P. & S. Kennels, 916-L 
State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, says: ‘‘I have 
purchased a one-acre tract of ground in the sub- 
urbs and wish to construct a modern, up-to-date 
dog kennel on same. I do not wish to spare any 
expense in making this tract in every way com- 
fortable and desirable for pointers and setters. If 
any of your readers can give me plans or sugges- 
tions with reference to the matter, I shall be very 
glad to receive same through your correspondence 
columns, or if they know of any book or set of 
plans that may be on the market and which will 
furnish the information I want, I will be glad to 
know how and where I may obtain it.’’ 


A FAMOUS GUN OIL. 


A significant fact was developed at the recent 
Sea Girt meet. The best shots in the country 
were there; also the best guns. All the leading 
makes were liberally represented among the rifle- 
men, each man having his own preference for a 
certain make of gun. But every single partici- 
pant was agreed on the fact that Three in One oil 
was the first and best gun oil on the market. 
There was no diversity of opinion on this score. 
They all use Three in One because it lubricates 
every delicate action point in any gun just right, 
as well as preventing rust and cleaning out the 
residue from burnt powder. 

A generous sample of Three in One will be 
sent free to any gun owner by addressing G. W. 
Cole Co., 12 Washington Life Bldg., New York 
City. A generous quantity of samples will be 
gladly furnished to gun clubs for the use of mem- 
bers, upon application. 


———_>——____—_ 


SPORT IN FAIR NEBRASKA. 


Editor Sports Afield:—Your letter of the 24th 
at hand, asking about sport in my section, York 
County, Neb. In reply, will say plenty of sport 
may be had with a gun around here. 

The severe winter of 1904-05 killed thousands 
of our quail, but one may still put up 2 or 3 
coveys in a half day without a dog. As I climbed 
a wheat-stack yesterday morning to begin thresh- 
ing I saw 2 bluewing teal headed for what used 
to be the Chittenden Basin, but alas! it was 
drained last spring. Several small ponds around 


AFIELD. 


here and the creek and 2 rivers north and south’ 


furnish fine duck grounds. One morning last No- 


vember I jumped ducks in 10 out of 13 ponds in? 


a big draw and I walked only 2 miles. 


I sincerely wish you could be with me for aj 


hunt this fall and also help kill some of my 
water-melons. Millions of doves are now here and 
in November the prairie-chickens come from the 
sandhills northwest of here. 
in our granary every morning. 


won’t let any one kill them and I am glad of it. 


Timber squirrels are | 
Up on Lincoln § 
Creek they are very plentiful, but the farmers J 


Whoever says the farmers are game hogs doesn’t @ 


know anything about it. 
some out of season; for when the cream of sport 
is to be had we farmers have no time to hunt. I 


True, the farmers kill j 


am trying to teach the boys they should obey the | 


laws of our state. 
were seining they tried to kill my dog. 


I have lived on old Beaver Creek 24 years; 


am 27 years old, and sincerely wish we had laws © 


prohibiting the sale of game at all times. 
is public property. 
and close season on public timber. 

Rabbits are everywhere. When I want to shoot 
rabbits I take a copy of dear old Sports AFIELD, 


Game 


sit in a chair by the stove, keep one eye on the © 


window, and like as not I won’t get through read- 
ing about that big fish some one didn’t catch last 
summer before a cotton tail hops past the house 
and if my Ithaca gets him he doesn’t hop any 
more. After I pull the trigger he kicks either 
the air or the snow. Once I forgot to open the 
window and had to go 4 miles after a new pane. 
But I got that rabbit—so what is the use of 
remembering a little thing like that? 

A big carp broke my new rod the other day. 
Once I walked 75 yards from our house, put a 
Mallard up, shot him and got back inside of 5 
minutes. Nebraska is all right. 
are in favor of prohibiting the sale of game; 
only bums and dealers wish to live easy at the 
expense of the public. 

Well, I am glad to know the sportsman maga- 
zines are working for the interests of the sports- 
men. In return we should buy the best and pay 
cash in advance. 

I would advise any one wishing to shoot chickens 
to go to Howard County, west of the North Loup 
River. Central City and Phillipps are good stop- 
ping places and the last part of November will see 
me out there with my Ithaca. There are also 
thousands of geese on the Platte. 


HERMAN NELSON. 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


cannot be more pleasantly or conveniently 
reached than by the Grand Trunk-Lehigh Valley 
Route. Solid through trains; magnificent 
scenery. All trains run via Niagara Falls, 

Descriptive literature sent free on application 
to Advertising Department, Grand Trunk Rail- 
way System, 135 Adams St., Chicago, Geo. W. 
Vaux, A. G. P. & T. A. 


After reporting 4 boys who ~ 


We might as well have open | 


All the farmers 
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